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Aw English party, devouring sandwiches 
and drinking bottled stout amidst the broken 
walls of the Amphitheatre, might sit for the 
portraits of a large class of our travelling 
countrymen, ‘The ruins of antiquity go for 
something ; but they would be of no account 
without the débris of the luncheon. Eating 
is the grand business of a weighty majority 
of the English out of England. It arises 
partly from a certain uneasy apprehension 
that they cannot get any thing fit to eat any- 
where else ; and this very fear of not finding 
any thing they can eat, probably tempts 
them to eat every thing they can find. It is 
a common occurrence at a continental table 
@héte to hear an Englishman declare, after 
having run the gauntlet of twenty or thirty 
plates, that he hasn’t had a morsel to eat. 

A great deal of this feeling may be traced 
to the sudden conflict of habits and antipa- 
thies, brought face to face at that moment in 
the day when a man is least inclined to com- 
promise his desires; but making all due 
allowances on that score, there is no doubt 
that the English carry a mighty stomach 
with them every where: the voracity of the 
shark, the digestion of the ostrich. ‘Their 
physical sensations are in advance of their 
intellectual and mental cravings—even of 
their curiosity. ‘The first inquiry at an hotel 
Votume IV.—31 





is—at what o’clock do you dine? They 
cannot stir another step without something to 
eat. Ifthe climate is hot, it exhausts them, 
and they must recruit; if cold, they get hun- 
gry with astonishing celerity, the air is so 
keen and bracing. , Change of air, change 
of scene, change of diet, the excitement of 
moving from place to place, the clatter of a 
new language—every thing contributes to 
this one end; as if the sole aim and business 
of travelling was to get up an appetite, 

The French make a delicate, but import- 
ant distinction between the gourmand and 
the gourmet; and they include us, whole- 
sale, under the former designation. We try 
to get rid of the imputation by sneering at 
the elaborate labours of their cuisine, just 
as if we never made any fuss about eating 
and drinking ourselves; but they take their 
revenge, and ample it is, upon our grosser 
vice of excess. It must be granted that no 
people in the civilized world sit so long at 
table as the English. In France, the pre- 
paration of a dinner is a grave piece of 
science ; in England, the work of gravity be- 
gins when dinner is served up. And it is 
the apparition of this uncongenial seriousness 
which procures us such a reputation abroad 
as great feeders; and which, by the naked 
force of contrast, makes the people around 
us appear so frivolous in our eyes. We can 
as little understand their exuberant gaiety, 
as they can reconcile themselves to our 
animal stupor. ‘They nickname us Roast- 
Beef, by way of showing that the paramount 
idea in the mind of an Englishman is that of 
substantial good living; and we resent it by 
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calling them Soup-maigre, a sort of ignomi- 
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nious hint of vital animation at starvation | 


point. There is no justice at either side. 
‘The French eat as much as the English, but 
they do not set about it so doggedly. 

Great mistakes in national character, be- 


ginning in prejudices on the surface, and at | 
last sinking into traditions and by-words, | 


have their origin generally in the absurd pro- 


cess of applying the same test to dissimilar | 


things ; of trying opposite mannners and dif- 


ferent circumstances by the same moral or | 


social standard. Butof all nations, we have | 
the least right to complain of any injustice of 
this kind, because, of all people, we are the | 
most “ioe and intractable, and have the 
least flexibility, the least power of adaptation, 
the least facility in going out of ourselves | 
and falling into the habitual commonplaces | 
of others. We cannot comprehend the rea- 
sonableness of usages that differ from our | 
own. We are at once for setting them down 
as so much bigotry or tom-foolery. We | 
cannot change sides for a moment, and by 
the help of a little imagination, endeavour to 
see things from a different point of sight 
from that to which we have been all our 
lives accustomed. We allow nothing for 
varieties of temperament, for constitutional 
antagonisms, We are solidly inert and im- 
penetrable, and oppose ourselves bodily, bone 
and muscle, to all strange tastes and fashions. 
This is the real character of the English- 
man, and the true reason why he is so uncom- 
fortable abroad, and why he makes every body 
so uncomfortable about him. Out of Eng- 
land, he is outof his element. He misses the 
unmistakeable cookery, the rugs and carpets, 
the bright steps and windows, the order, 
decorum, the wealth and its material sturdi- 
ness. He comes out of his fogs and the 
sulphurous atmosphere of his sea-coal fires, 
into an open laughing climate. His ears 
are stunned with songs and music from 
morning till night; every face he meets is 
lighted up with enjoyment; he cannot even 
put his head out of the window without seeing 
the sun. What wonder the poor man should 
be miserable, and wish himself at home again! 
He has no notion of pleasure unassociated 
with care. He must enter on pleasure as a 
matter of business, or it is no pleasure for 
him. There must be an alloy to preserve 
the tone of his mind, for he has a motto, 
that there is no happiness without alloy; and 
so, where there is none, he makes it. He 
has always a safe resource in his own morbid 
fancy, and has only to fall back upon him- 
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self to escape effectually from any surround- 
‘ing influences that happens to throw too 
_strong a glare upon his moroseness, or to 
affront his egotism by showing that other 
‘people can be happier than himself. 

The fundamental error of the travelling 
English consists in bringing their English feel- 
ings and modes with them, instead of leaving 

them behind to be taken care of with their 
pictures and furniture. You can detect an 
Englishman abroad by that repulsion of man- 
ners which covers him over like frost-work, 
‘and within the range of which nobody can 
enter without being bitten with cold. His 
| sense of superiority freezes the very air about 
| him ; you would think he was a statue of ice, 
or a block dropped from the glacier, of the 
| loftiest Alps. It would be as easy ‘for the 
‘sun to thaw the eternal peak of the snowy 
Jungfrau, as for any ordinary warmth of 
'society to melt that wintry man into any of 
‘the cordial courtesies of intercourse. Why 
is this?) W hy is it that the English alone 
treat all foreign countries through which 
they pass with such topping humours and 
contempt—looking down upon them as if 
they belonged to an inferior clay, as if they 
alone were the genuine porcelain, as if arts 
and civilization, knowledge and power, grace 
and beauty, intelligence, strength, and the 
godheraldry of goodness and wisdom, were 
one vast monopoly within the girth of Great 
Britain? Why is this?) Why, simply be- 
cause the corruption of gold has eaten into 
their hearts; because they are the purse- 
holders of the world ; because money is power, 
and they have only to put their hands into 
their pockets if they would make the earth 
pantonitsaxis. ‘The English are not exempt 
from the frailties of universal nature; and 
pride and vainglory, and lustrous pomp, with 
its eyes amongst the stars, follow in the train 
of gold as surely as the lengthening shadows 
track the decline of light. It was so with all 
the gorgeous republics of antiquity, with 
Tyre and Athens, and with imperial Venice, 
when crowned like another mistress of the 
world, she married the Adriatic, and thought 
herself immortal ! 

The insular position of the English, and a 
protracted war, which shut them up for half a 
generation in their workshops and their pre- 
judices, contributed largely to foster this hard 
and obstinate character, this egotistic and 
selfish intolerance, ‘The peculiarities of other 
nations, like colours in the prism, dissolve 
into each other at their frontier lines ; but the 
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English are water-locked; they enjoy none of 
the advantages of that miscellaneous experi- 
ence, that free expanse of observation and in- 
tercourse, which elsewhere have the effect of 
enlarging the capacity of pleasure, of furnish- 
ing materials for reflection, of strengthening 
elevating, and diffusing human knowledge 
andsympathy. ‘The sea has been compared 
to the confines of eternity; and the English 
may be said to have been looking out upon 
eternity while other races have been engaged 
in active commerce with their fellow men, 
All this sounds very oddly in reference to 
a people who have amassed such enormous 
wealth, who have been the great navigators 
and colonizers of the world, who exercise 
sovereignty in every quarter of the globe, 
and upon whose possessions the sun never 
sets! Yet it is true, nevertheless. All this 
work of colonization and extension of em- 
pire is tranascted at a writing-desk. The 
counting-house in a twilight ‘alley, in the} 
murky depths of the city, is the laboratory | 
where the portable gases are generated, | 
which are thus carried off and distributed | 
over the remotest regions. Hal f-a-dozen dis- | 
mal men meet round a table, scratch their | 
signatures to a paper, and a new empire|a 
starts up in the Southern Pacific; they part 
in silence, and go home to dinner, with 
as much apathetic regularity as if nothing! 
had happened out of the way; and for the | 
rest of the evening nurse their family phlegm | 
as they had done any time all their lives! 
long. In a single morning, the basis of a/c 
teeming trade of centuries hence is laid) 
down; “but it brings no change in the inner | 
life of the individual. The hands move out- | 
wards, but the works of the clock sull keep, 
their dark routine. It is one thing to ship 
off our superfluous population to distant lands, | 
to plant the Union Jack on some savage! 
rock, and crack a bottle with a huzza! to} 
the health of Old England; and another to 
maintain intimate relations and constant in- 
terchange with nations as civilized as our- | 
selves, to rub off the rust of isolation and | 
drudgery, to lift ourselves out of the one idea of | 
money-getting, and to draw in humanity and | 
good-humour from our neighbours. In the 
large and philosophical sense of the word, 
we have never acted upon the true principle 
of colonization : we never conciliate the races 
we subdue—we conquer every thing but 
their affections. Our settlements are camps 
in a hostile country, as completely apart 
from the native population as swans’ nests 
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inastream. In India, we are hedged in on ; 
all sides by jealousy and distrust; the war 
of races in Canada is as bitter at this mo- 
ment as it was in 1760; and the animosities 
of the pale still flourish as rankly as ever in 
Ireland, in spite of free trade, two rebellions, 
the Union, Catholic Emancipation, and Re- 
form, ‘This comes of our immobility—of ; 
our elemental resistance to fusion. ue 
The same thing that happens upon a great i 
scale in political affairs, is illustrated in a 
minor way in the intercourse of travelling. 
Our social tariff amounts almost to a prohi- 
bition, Exchange of ideas takes place only 
at the extreme point of necessity. We are 
as reluctant to open our mouths or our ears 
as our ports, and have as profound a horror 
of foreign vivacity and communicativeness 
asof foreign corn. Habit goesa long way with 
us. People are so used to cry out “‘ The farm- 
ers are ruined,” that they must keep up war 
prices afier a peace of nearly thirty years. 
We have a similar difficulty in relaxing our 
manners. The bulk of our continental tra- 
vellers enter an hotel with as much severity 
and suspicion in their looks as if we were 
fighting the battles of legitimacy over again, 
and were doomed to fight them for ever. 
By staying so much at home, and being 
kept so much at home by the pressure of 
external circumstances, our ideas and feel- 
ings become introverted. We turn eternally 
upon ourselves. We accumulate immense- 
ly, but undergo little or no sensible modifi- 
cations of character. We advance in the 
direction of utility, but are still pretty much 
the same people we were a couple of hun- 
dred years ago, The only marked differ- 
ence is that we are less hearty, less frank and 
joyous. We drop our old customs, our games 
and festivals, one by one, and grow more 
and more plodding and selfish. “* Merry Eng- 
land” survives only in ballads. Robin Hood 
and Little John are gone to the workhouse. 
When a Frenchman, or an Italian, comes 
to England, he brings his sunshine with him. 
When an Englishman goes to France or Pr 
Italy, he cannot leave his fogs behind him. | 
He is like a rolling mass of darkness, ab- 
sorbing all the encircling light, but emitting 
none. There is this remarkable point of 
contrast too, that the former becomes at 
once a citizen of the country he visits, and the 
latter never ceases to be the petty lord of 
the manor, the common council man, the great 
gun of the village or the county. The uni- 
verse isonly Big Little Pedlington to Hopkins. 
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But it is surprising how a little knocking 
about in steamboats and railways, and dili- 
gences, and schnell-posts and voitures of 
all sorts, and hotels with every variety of 
perfumes, shakes a man out of his sluggish 
thoughts and opaque humours, _ It is the best 
of all constitutional remedies for mind and 
body, although it acts but slowly on the 
whipcord nerves of the English. It is good 
for the brains and the stomach, It invigo- 
rates the imagination, loosens the blood and 
makes it leap through the veins, dispels the 
nebulous mass of the stay-at-home animal, 
and, liberating the spirit from its drowsy 
weight of prejudices, sends i it rebounding back, 


j 
lighter and brighter than ever, with the fresh 


morning beams throbbing in its pulses. 

There is nothing in this levelling world of 
ours which so eflectually annihilates conven- 
tional respectability as travelling. It tum- 
bles down with a single blow the whole wire 
and gauze puppet, reducing its empty length 
and breadth to mere finery and sawdust. 
All our staid, solemn proprieties, that beset 
and check us at every land’s turn like inau- 
guration mysteries, as if we were entering 
upon some esoteric novitiate every day of our 
lives—all our family pride and class in- 
stincts—our local importance and stately 
caution—paddocks and lawns—liveries, re- 
venues and ceremonials—all go for nothing 
in the swirl and roar of the living tide. <A 
great landed gentleman cannot bring his ten- 
feet walls, his ‘deer- park, or his parish-church 
with its time-honoured slabs and monuments, 
in the palm of his hand to the continent; he 
cannot stick the vicar and the overseer and 
the bench of justices in his hatband; he 
cannot inscribe the terrors of the tread-mill 
on his travelling-bag; he cannot impress 
every body abroad as he can at home with 
the awful majesty of his gate-house, and the 
lump of plush that slumbers in the padded 
arm-chair ; he has passed out of the artificial 
medium by which he has hitherto been so 
egregiously magnified, and he is forced, for 
once in his life to depend solely on himself, 
docked of his lictors, for whatever amount of 
respect, or even attention, he can attract. 
This is a wholesome and _ healthy ordeal ; 
very good for the moral as well as the biliary 
ducts. It sets a new and unexpected value 
upon whatever little sense or self-reliance 
one may really possess, and makes a man 
understand his manhood better in a month 
than he could have done in twenty years 
through the mirage of a false position. 
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And no man abandons himself so utterly 
to the intoxication of this new and rapturous 
existence as an Iinglishman, once he allows 
himself to give way to it. He rushes at once 
to the opposite extreme. He chuckles and 
screams, like a boy out of school, like a 
hound just released from the thong, bound- 
ing over fields and ditches, and taking every 
thing at a leap, as if Beelzebub were danc- 
ing mad at his heels, If he is only sure 
that he is not observed, that nobody sees 
him—for this craven consciousness, and fear 
of ridicule, haunt him day and night—there 
is nothing too puerile, nothing too gay or 
riotous for him. He is no longer forty or 
fifty, but rampant nineteen. The sudden 
enchantment sets him beside himself; he is 
under the influence of a spell; no longer 
starched and trammelled in frigid responsi- 
bilities, his joints begin to move with free- 
dom and elasticity ; he is all eyes, legs, ears. 
With what curiosity he peers into shop-win- 
dows and bazaars; with what vivacity, won- 
dering secretly all the while at his miracu- 
lous accession of gusto, he criticises picture- 
galleries and museums; how vigorously he 
hunts through royal parks and palaces to 
collect gossip for the table-d’hdte; how he 
climbs lofty steeples and boasts of his lungs; 
what mountains of ice he devours in the 
heat of the day; what torrents of lemonade 
gazeuse or Seltzer water he swallows; what 
a dinner he makes amidst a_ bewildering 
chaos of provocations; and how zealously 
he nourishes his emancipated enthusiasm 
with hock and claret, in the exquisite agony 
of a profound contempt for gout and indiges- 
tion. Verily there is nothing under heaven 
so thoroughly English, as those things which 
are in the very grain of their nature the most 
thoroughly un-English: so unnatural is the 
slavery of our habitual self-suppression, so 
natural our disfranchisement: and of these 
extremes are we pieced. O ye who fold 
yourselves up in the coil of sour melancholy, 
“like the fat weed that rots on Lethe’s 
stream,” take heed at that critical turn of 
life when the green leaf is beginning to get 
yellow and sickly, and be assured there is 
nothing like a plunge into new worlds of 
human faces for the recovery of youth, with 
all its giddy joys and airy fallacies, 

But the difficulty is to get an Englishman 
to make this plunge in downright earnest, 
Instead of running wild amongst the people 
of the continent, and giving free vent to 
whatever youthful mirth has not been quite 
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trampled out of him, he usually runs a 
muck at them. Instead of gambolling with 
them, he butts and horns them. He takes 
umbrage at every thing. It is impossible 
to please him. He is resolved not to be 
pleased, come what may. Shine or rain, it 
is all the same ; he quarrels with every thing, 
simply because it is not English. It might 
be supposed he went on an expedition in 
search of England, he is so discontented at 
not finding England at every turn of the 
road. It never occurs to him how much 
enjoyment and instruction he loses by not 
trying to discover the points of mutual agree- 
ment: his whole Jabour is to dig out the 
points of diflerence. He has not the least 
glimmer of a conception how much the for- 
mer overbalance the latter; how much more 
there is to admire and imitate, than to 
censure and avoid; and how much sound 
feeling and morality, practical virtue, and 
social goodness, there may be in common 
between people who scowl at each other 
“like frowning cliffs apart” upon questions 
of cookery and ventilation. [He delights in 
picking up vexations and cross-purposes, and 
incidents that ‘ hint-dislike ;” and he snarls 
at them as a dog does at a bone, which, all 
unprofitable as it is, he takes a sort of surly 


pleasure in growling over. [Every step he| 


makes furnishes fresh excuses for grumbling 
and getting out of humour; and the only 
wonder is why he ever left home, and why 
he does not go back again without delay. 
There is nothing to eat (this is universal); 
the wines are vinegar; the lower classes 
wallow in dirt and superstition ; the churches 
are hung all over with theatrical gewgaws ; 
the people are eaten up by the priests ; the 
stench of the towns is past endurance: the 
women are pert and affected, the men all 
folly and grimace; the few educated people 
are destitute of the dignity and reserve essen- 
tial to the maintainance of rank and order; 
there ‘s no distinction of persons; and one 
cannot go into a public company without 
having one’s Teutonic delicacy offended by 
the levity and grossness of the conversation. 
it has been well said of the English, that 
their forte is the disagreeable and repulsive. 

Is there nothing in England to provoke 
the acerbity of a foreigner, who should take 
pleasure in cataloguing annoyances and 
tantalizing himself with painful truths? Are 
we quite sure that we are exempt from pub- 
lic nuisances and socialevils! ‘Take a stran- 
ger into our manufacturing districts, our 
31* 








mines and collieries, our great towns. Is 
there nothing there to move his compassion 
to fili him with amazementand horror? No 
wrong-doing, no oppression, no vice? On 
every side he is smitten to the heart by 
the cruelties of our system; by the hideous 
contrast of wealth and want, plethora and 
famine; a special class smothered up in 
luxuries, and a dense population struggling 
wolfishly for the bare means of subsistence. 
Out of all this, drunkenness—unknown in 
his own midsummer clime—glares upon him 
at every step. He hears the cry of despair, 
the bitter imprecation, the blasphemous oath, 
as he passes through the packed and steam- 
ing streets. ‘True we have fine shops and 
aristocratic houses, and macadamized roads, 
and paved causeways and footpaths; but 
these things, and the tone of comfort they in- 
spire, and the ease and prosperity they imply, 
only make the real misery, the corroding 
depravity, all the more palpable and harrow- 
ing, As to priests—what becomes of our 
Church in the comparison? ‘To be sure our 
priests never walk about the streets—they 
ride in their carriages: a symptom which is 
only an aggravation of the disease. Nor 
are we so free from superstition as we would 
have the world believe. It is not very long 
since Sir William Courtenay preached in 
East Kent; the followers of Johanna South- 
cote form a very thriving little sect; and 
witches are still accredited inthe north. For 
credulity we might be matched against any 
contemporary country—witness our police 
reports, our joint-stock bubbles, our emigra- 
tion schemes, and our patent medicines, Are 
we more enlightened as a nation than our 
neighbours? Do we treat men of letters with 
more regard? Is our population better in- 
structed! Do you find any where in Eng- 
land, as you do in France and Germany, the 
poor way-side man acquainted with his local 
traditions, and proud of his great names in 
literature and history? All this sort of re- 
finement is wanted: our population is bred 
up in material necessities, and has neither 
leisure nor inclination for intellectual culture. 
The workman knows nothing beyond his 
work, and even locks up his faculties in it, 
from an instiactive and hereditary dread of 
scattering and weakening them. He has 
been brought up in the notion that a Jack of 
all trades is master of none, and so he sticks 
to his last, and is obstinately ignorant of 
every thing else. This description of train- 
ing makes capital mechanics; but you must 
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not look for any power of combination, any 
reasoning faculty, any capacity of compari- 
son or generalization, where the mind has 
been flattened down and beaten into a single 
track. It is this which, in a great degree 
communicates that air of gloom and reserve 
to the English peasantry which strikes 
foreigners so forcibly on their first coming 
amongst us, Nor is the matter much mend- 
ed in the higher circles of society, An Eng- 
lish converzatione is like the “Dead March” 

in “Saul,” Every body seems to have got into 

a funereal] atmosphere ; the deepest solemnity 
sits in every face; and the whole aflair looksas 
if it were got up for any imaginable purpose 
but that of social intercourse and enjoyment. 
No wonder a stranger accustomed to inces- 
sant variety, and bringing, by the force of 
habit, his entire stock of spirits to bear upon 
the occasion, should be chilled and petrified 
at a scene which presents such a perplexity 
to his imagination. He may put up, as grace- 
fully as he can, with being cheated and over- 
charged and turned into ridicule for his blun- 
ders at hotels and lodging-houses: these are 
vulgar and sordid vices. But he looks for 
compensation and sympathy to the upper 
classes. Is he disappointed? He is too much 
a man of the world, too intent on making 
the best of every thing, too enjoue, and too 
ready to appreciate and acknowledge what- 
ever is really praiseworthy and agreeable, 
to annoy any body with his impressions. 
The contrast is marked—the inference ir- 
resistible, 

We are so apt to think every thing wrong 
which does not happen to square with our 
own usages, that we rarely make allowances 
for the difference of habits and modes of life. 
But it ought to be remembered that some na- 
tional traits may jar with our customs, and 
yet harmonize perfectly with the general 
characteristics and necessities of others; and 
that many of the very traits we desiderate in 
them would be totally irreconcilable with the 
whole plan of their society—perhaps even 
with their climate, which frequently exer- 
cises an influence that cannot be averted 
over society itself. One of the things, for 
example, which most frets and chafes an 
Englishman of the common stamp is the 
eternal flutter of the continent. He cannot 
make out how the people contrive to carry 
on the business of life, since they appear to 
be always engrossed in its pleasures. He 
is not content to ‘“‘take the goods the gods 
provide,” but must needs know whether they 
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j|are honestly come by. ‘To him, the people 


seem to be perpetually flying from place to 
place, on the wing for fresh delights. It 
never occurs to him that he is making holi- 
day himself; he only thinks it extraordinary 
that they should be doing the same thing. 
Yet amoment’s reflection ought to show him 
that they must labour for their pleasure, as 
we do; although they do not take their plea- 
sure, as we do, with an air of labour. Pleasure 





is cheaper on the continent, as every thing else 
is, where people are not bowed down by an 
Old Man at their backs in the shape of a 
glorious National Debt. 

This lightness of the heart, joined to the 
lightness of the atmosphere, produces that 
open-air festivity and community of enjoy- 
ment which makes the heavy hypochondriacal 
man stare. He is used to think of taxes and 
easterly winds, and cannot understand how 
such crowds of people can go out of doors to 
enjoy themselves. [le wonders they are so 
improvident of money and rheumatism. Lit- 
tle does he suspect how slight their acquaint- 
ance is with either, and how much satisfac- 
tion they have in their cap and bells and 
their blue skies notwithstanding ! He goes to 
an hotel, and petulantly orders dinner in a 
private room, his sense of exclusiveness 
taking umbrage at the indiscriminate crush 
of the salle a manger below. Here again 
he is at fault. The salle a manger is the 
absolute fashion of the place. It is the uni- 
versal custom of Europe. The Englishman 
alone cannot reconcile himself to it. He 
sees a salonset out on a scale of such magnifi- 
cence, that he immediately begins to calcu- 
late the expenditure, and jumps to a conclu- 
sion—always estimating things by his own 
standard—that the speculation must be a 
dead loss. ‘To be sure, that is no business 
of his, but he cannot help the instinct. 
inter a salon of this de scription, and observe 
with what regal splendour it is appointed ; 
brilliantly lighted up, painted, gilt, drapiered 
with oriental pomp ; a long table runs down 
the centre, perhaps two or three, laid out for 
dinner with excellent taste. You wonder by 
what magic the numerous company is to be 
brought together for which such an extensive 
accommodation is provided; presently a bell 
rings; it is followed, after an interval, by a 
second and a third peal; then the guests 
glide in noiselessly, and in a few moments 
every chair is occupied, Cheap refuge against 
ennui, against the evil misgivings of solitude, 
the wear and tear of conventional hindrances 
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to the free course of the animal spirits ! 
Here are to be found every class, from the 
lord to the négociant; noblemen and com- 
moners of the highest rank and their fami- 
lies ; military, and civilians of all professions; 
and some of the resident élite of the locality, | 
who occasionally prefer this mode of living | 
to the dreary details and lonely pomp of a 
small household. From this usage, which | 
we deprecate so much because it impinges 
upon our dignity and sullenness, a manifest 
advantage is gained in the practical educa- 
tion of men for any intercouse with general 
society to which they may be called. Nor 
is it of less value in conferring upon them 


that ease and self-possession and versatile | 
command of topics, for which the people of 


the continent are so much more distinguished 
than our countrymen. 

An implicit and somewhat audacious reli- 
ance upon the virtues of money in carrying 


a traveller through every difficulty, is one of 


the foibles by which we are pre-eminently 
noted all over the world. Nor are we con- 
tent merely to depend upon the weight of 
our purses, but we must brandish them osten- 
tatiously in the faces of innkeepers and pos- 
tilions, till we make them conscious of our 
superiority, with the insulting suggestion in 
addition, that we think them ] poor “and venal 
enough to be ready to do any thing for hire. 
Of course we must pay for our vanity and 
insolence; and accordingly resentment in 
kind takes swinging toll out of us wherever 

we go. Milor Anglais i is the sure mark for 
pillage and ov ercharge and mendacious ser- 
vility; all of which we may thank himself 
for having called into existence. We remem- 
ber falling in with an old gentleman at Liege 
several years ago, who had travelled all over 
Belgium and up the Rhine into Nassau, 
without knowing one word of any language 
except his own native English. His explana- 
tion of this curious dumb process to a group 
of his countrymen tickled the whole party 
amazingly. He thought you could travel 
anywhere, without knowing any language, 

if you only had plenty of money: he did 
not know what he had paid at Weisbaden, 
or anywhere else: his plan was to thrust his 


hands into his pocket, take it out again filled 


with sovereigns, and let them help them- 
selves: he never could make out their bills, 
they were written in such a _ hieroglyph- 
ical hand: what of that?) Rhino will carry 
you anywhere! (an exclamation enforced 
by a thundering slap on his breeches pocket); 


ihe didn’t care about being cheated ; he had 
money enough, and more where that came 
from; he supposed they cheated him, but 
he could afford it; that was all he looked 
to; and much more to the same purpose. 
We would ask any reasonable man of any 
henergga whether an avowed system of this 
| kind, which puts an open premium upon 
iknavery, is not calculated to draw upon 
| those who practise it a just measure of oblo- 
| quy and derision, 

| The determination not to see things as 
‘they are, but to condemn them wholesale 
for not being something else, is another of 
our salient characteristics. And this deter- 
mination generally shows itseif most vio- 
lently in reference to things which, for the 
most part can neither be remedied nor altered. 
The physiognomy of the country upsets all 
our previous theories of compact living and 
picturesque scenery: tall, crazy chateaux— 
dreary rows of trees—interminable roads— 
dull stretches of beet-root and mangel-wurzel 
—no hedge rows—no busy hum of machin- 
ery—and such towns! The towns are the 
especial aversion of an Englishman. He 
compiles in his own mind a flattering ideal 
from the best general features of an English 
town, and immediately sets about a compari- 
son with the straggling discordant mass of 
houses before them. ‘The result is false both 
ways, making the English town better than 
it is, and the continental town a thousand 
times worse, This procedure is obviously 
fallacious, to say nothing about the prejudice 
that lurks at the bottom. We carry away 
with us only a few vague pictorial images, 
rejecting all thedisagreeable details: English 
neatness, English order, whitewash, green 
verandahs, windows buried in roses and 
honey-suckles, gardens boxed round with 
faultless precision—and a serene air of con- 
tentment over the whole, as if it were a nook 
in Paradise. We drop out all the harsh 
features: the crushed spirit of the inmates of 
these pretty houses, who find it so hard to 
live in their aromatic cottages ; the haggard, 
speechless things that hang round the door- 
ways and road sides; the brusque manners ; 
the masked misery; the heartless indifference. 
We not only forget all such items on the one 
hand, but the historical and local circum- 
stances on the other, which might help to 
reconcile us to the unfavourable side of the 
comparison. Continental towns are gener- 
ally of great antiquity, having a remote 
origin in forts and castles, and becoming 
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gradually enlarged to meet new necessities. | 
They are, conse equently, built without much 
method, piled up ofall orders and ages: nar- | 
row streets, paved all over with sharp stones 


—fantastic and irregular fagades—all sorts | 


of roofs and angles—every colour in the 
rainbow—dark entries—latticed windows— 
gullies of water running through the streets 
like rivulets—and crowds of men, women, 
children, and horses tramping up and down 
all day long, as if they were holding a fair. 
A comparison of one of these towns “with an 
English town is as much out of the nature 
of things, as a comparison between the old 
Egyptian religion, all grandeur and filth, | 
with a well-swept conventicle. 

The English who settle on the continent— 
people w ho emigrate for good reasons of their | 
own, but chiefly for one which they are not 


always willing to avow—are hardly less in- |e 
accessible to reason and generosity. You. 


always find them grumbling and as murky 


as thunder-clouds. ‘They never give way to | 
pleasant influences: they are sensitive only |c 


to hard knocks. The crust of prejudice | 
never melts: it can only be chipped off by | 


repeated blows. And the worst of it is that | 
the location they are driven to select, for its | 


superior convenience on the score of neigh- 
bourhood and economy, pitches them amongst | 
a people the very reverse of themselves. 
The sullen pride of the English and the 
explosive vanity of the F rench make a com. | 
pound fit for a witch cauldron. ‘They are 
felicitously illustrated by a story too good to | 
be true. A Frenchman is boasting to an 
Englishman of the battle of W ‘aterloo, a sore 


subject on both sides, and arrogantly claim- | 


ing the victory. ‘ How can that be,” ex- 
claims the Englishman, *‘ since you left us 
in possession of the field?” “ Mon Dieu!” 
replies the Frenchman, “ we won the battle, 
but you were so obstinate you wouldn’t be 
beaten, and we left the field in disgust !” 
Frenchmen have the best of such disputes 
by turning even their failures into pleasant- 
ries. 

English residents in France are drawn 
thither by the grand motive of cheap living, 
cheap education for theirchildren. A family 
could not exist in England, without under- 
going severe privations and severer humilia- 
tion, upon the small sum which will enable 
them to live well in France. ‘This is the 
magnet which attracts so many people on 
narrow incomes to the French shores. At 
the little town of Dinan, on the Rance, there 
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are nearly 300 English residents ; at Tours, 
on the Loire, there : are 2000, and there were 
formerly three times that number, until cer- 
tain unpleasantnesses broke up and dispersed 
the community; Avranches, St. Malo, St. 
|Servan, swarm with English ; there are 6000 
al Boulogne ; and they congregate at Rouen, 
Caen, Havre, and other places in proportion, 
People do not exile themselves for mere 
caprice toa strange land, where a strange 
language is spoken, where they are sur- 
rounded by strange customs, and separated 
| from familiar faces and old ties and associa- 
tions ; they must have a strong motive for 
making so many painful sacrifices of habit, 
lof friendship within call if not within reach 
of easy intercourse ; and that motive must 
be more powerful than the claims and con- 
‘siderations it overrules, At home they are 
xposed to a thousand distresses ; they can- 
not sustain the position to which their con- 
/nexions or their tastes invite them ; and then, 
there are children to be cared for, to be edu- 
cated, and put out in the world, How is all 
‘this to be accomplished upon means so limit- 
ed as to keep them in a state of hopeless 
warfare with appearances? The alternative 
is to settle in a country where the necessaries 
|of life are cheap, where education is cheap, 
where they can escape the eyes of Argus, 
‘and do as they like: a sort of genteel emi- 
‘gration. Who is the wiser whether they do 
| this on 1007. or 10002. a year, if they can 
‘do it independently? They are out of the 
realms of spite and tattle. Let nobody won- 
der then at the numbers of English who set- 
‘tle in France and other cheap countries; the 
‘real wonder is that there are not more of 
them. But let nobody, either out of false 
delicacy or falser pride, mistake the causes 
of their settling there. It is not from choice, 
but necessity. The question comes home 
quite as forcibly to the English gentleman of 
3001, per annum, who rents a house at 
Avranches or Granville, as to the practical 
farmer who, before he is ground into a pau- 
per by high rents at home, turns his little 
property into capital, and transports himself 
and his family to Van Diemen’s Land. ‘The 
only important difference between the two 
cases is, that the one can return when he 
pleases, and the other, having embarked his 
whole substance in a single venture, must 
abide the issue. 

The English resident in France is not sat- 
isfied, however, with his new mode of life 
j after all, and must let off a little ill-humour 
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upon the people. He exclaims, **Oh! yes, 
you get necessaries cheap enough ; but there 
the advantage ends. ‘There is no such thing 
as society in such places, and you must make 
up your mind to a mere state of vegetation. 
The best you can make of it is banishment 
with plenty to eat and drink.” We should 
like to ask this desolate, but well-fed gentle- 
man, what sort of society he was able to 
keep at home, or rather whether he was able 
to keep any society at all? If so, why did 
he condemn himself to this miserable banish- 
ment? Why, he knew very well, that the 
mere cost of putting himself en regle to make 
and receive visits, supposing it possible to 


keep aloof from the consequent expenses of 


secing company, would have swallowed up 
his whole income. 

Sut the assertion is not true that such 
places are destitute of good society; and in 
not a few instances the best society is too in- 
tellectual for the common run of economists, 
consisting as it does of the families of men of 
science and letters connected with the public 
institutions of the locality. In this respect 
France is essentially different from Eng- 
land, and it is desirable to note the difference 
carefully. While the system of centralization 
renders Paris the culminating point of the 
political movements of the country, and con- 
sequently draws into its focus much of the 
wealth, and all the fashions of the kingdom; 
literature and science, diffusive and in their 
results, but retired and silent in their opera- 
tions, linger lovingly in sequestered retreats, 
in provincial towns and villages. Almost 
every town has its college, or at all events its 
museum, and its public schools, and upon 
these foundations several professors are es- 
tablished. ‘These are frequently men of a 
very high order of talent—antiquaries, good 
scholars, and ardent lovers of literature. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that excel- 
lent society might be formed out of such 
materials ; but this is unfortunately not al- 
ways the sort of society the English resident 
cares to cultivate. The want, however, lies 
in him, not in the elements around him. The 
French provinces are, in fact, full of a class 
of readers and writers unknown in England. 
Every department has it own capital, towards 
which all its lines of interest converge, form- 
ing a minor system of centralization in every 
thing that concerns its local history, arts, 
science, and antiquities. It must not be sup- 
posed that all distinguished men of letters in 
France run up to Paris, as in England they 





run up to London. Men of fortune do, 
leaving their chateaux to go to ruin, while 
they riot in the salons of the metropolis ; 
fashionable novelists, dramatists and dream- 
ers in blank verse and philosophy, fly to 
Paris as the only place where they can ob- 
tain encouragement and remuneration; but 
historians and antiquaries, a very large class, 
are content with a humbler reward of dis- 
charging their useful duty to their country 
in the most useful way, by staying behind 
to dignify with their presence the scene of 
their. birth and their labours. Thus, while 
Victor Hugo, Scribe, and Sue, must of ne- 
cessity engross all eyes in Paris, such men 
as Bodin and Mahé are content to publish 
the fruits of their learned researches in the 
midst of the regions to which they refer. In- 
deed, so completely is this principle acted 
upon, that if you want to procure a particu- 
lar history, or an account of the antiquities 
of any particular place, your best chance is 
to inquire for it in the place itself. It fre- 
quently happens that such works never find 
their way into Paris through the ordinary 
channels of trade. 

The gradual effect of an English settle- 
ment in a French town is to spoil it. In 
course of time, it becomes a French town an- 
glicized, neither French nor English, but a 
bad mixture of both, like a bifteck Anglais 
with a heavy sweat of garlic in it. The 
English mode of settling is something in its 
nature utterly averse to the whole theory of 
French life. The English are for settling 
in the most literal sense—for collecting round 
them all the conveniences and fixtures and 
comforts of home—for sitting down with a 
strict view to the future—for shutting out the 
weather and the eyes of their neighbours— 
for keeping themselves snug and reserved 
and select (select above all things!)—for quiet 
dinners and tea in the evening—for in-door 
as diametrically opposed to out-of-door en- 


joyments, carpets, blinds, screens, and pokers 


—and for nursing themselves up in habits 
contradictory to the spirit of the people, the 
climate, the traditions, the usages of the 
country. ‘The French are exactly the anti- 
podes of all this. ‘They hate staying in one 
spot—they are all flutter, open doors, open 
windows, and open mouths — they cannot 
keep in the house—they abhor quiet dinners 
—and fixtures, conveniences, cupboards, and 
comforts, are so many agonies in detail to 
them, ‘They are in a perpetual whirl, sleep 
about five hours out of the four and twenty, 
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and shoot out of bed, like quicksilver, the 
moment they awaken, ready for the same 
round again. Repose is essential to an Eng- 
lishman; it is physically and mentally im- 
possible toa Frenchman. The latter makes 
the most of the present moment; the former 
is always laying up for his children. In 
fact, the Frenchman lives for to-day—the 
Englishman for posterity. 

The French to do them justice, would be 
willing enough, from an habitual preference 
for the lesser horn of a dilemma, to form a 
social union with their guests; but the con- 
stitutional frigidity of the English forbids the 
bans. In this respect the English, when 
they shape themselves into a community, 
keep up all their old notions to the letter, 
even towards each other. ‘There seems to 
be no exception to this rule; they are the 
same inall places. ‘There is not a solitary 
instance of an English settlement in which, 
as far as possible, the entire habits, root and 
branch, of the mother country have not been 
transplanted bodily, without the slightest 
reference to the interests or prejudices of the 
surrounding population. The English are 
the only people in the world who do this— 
the only people who could do it. The Ger- 
mans, who resemble the English more than 
any other nation in every thing else, differ 
from them widely in this. Wherever they 
go, they adapt themselves to the country, 
and are uniformly distinguished by the sim- 
plicity and economy of their style, their 
noiselessness and bonhommie. In America | 
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sidered, that the French should regard our 
Cheapside countrymen with a little distrust 
and no very great good will. One cogent 
reason for it is, that they know, as sure as 
the swallow brings summer, the English 
bring high prices. Wherever they cluster 
together, they raise the markets; partly by 
increased demand, and partly by that mam- 
mon swagger, which is one of the vices of 
the national character. Formerly an inhabi- 
tant of a small town in a cheap district, 
might live comfortably on twelve hundred 
francs per annum and keep his servant; but 
the English no sooner set up a hive there, 
than he is obliged to dispense with his do- 
mestic, and forego a variety of enjoyments 
in which he used to indulge. He formerly 
led a life of insouciance ; now he leads what 
may be called a hard life. He is borne 
down by the market prices, which, although 
cheap to the English, are ruinously dear to 
him. How could it be expected that he 
should like the people who have brought all 
this upon him, and who boast all the time of 
the benefits they are conferring on the coun- 
try by spending their money in it? 

The situation of a handful of English set- 
tlers is not less curious in reference to their 
relations with each other. The struggling 
pride, personal vanities, and class prejudices 
of the old country, are here to be seen 
as efllorescent upon the decayed offshoot as 
upon the original stock. Five hundred a 
year performs the réle of aristocracy. ‘They 
are in the last degree suspicious of each 


they are beloved for these qualities, and for | other. No one knows why his neighbour, 
keeping clear of wounding the self-respect | just arrived, has set up his tent in this cheap 


and national pride of the people. 


The Eng- district ; but malice is fertile in suggestions. 


lish glory in running counter to the prejudices | There are other reasons besides small means 
of the world, and throwing out the angular | for going abroad, and it sometimes happens 
points of their character with the irritability ‘that a visit to the continent is merely a liberal 


of the hedgehog. 

In the midst of all this purse-proud display, | 
there is a real meanness, a small huckster- | 
ing spirit that constantly betrays itself. In 
these very cheap places they are always com- 
plaining of the great expense of living, and 
frauds that are practised on them. [tis acom- 
mon accusation to bring against the French, 
that they have two charges—an English 
charge and a French charge; but the evil 
must be set down, along with other petty 
antagonisms, to the responsibility of those 
who make the market. When the English 
shall have learned to live like the French, they 
may hope to be let in under the French tariff. 
It is not surprising, all circumstances con- 


| 








‘extension of the rules of the Bench. Of 
| course, if there be mystery in the case, peo- 
| ple are not over-charitable in their construc- 


'tions. Religion often forms a subject of con- 


tention for lack of something better to do, 
Unbeneficed clergymen occasionally specu- 
late on these little communities, and the 
small profit to be gained by administering 
spiritual respectability to them is every now 
and then scrambled for like a beadleship. A 
conflict of this kind took place recently at 
Avranches, were the rival candidates carried 
their hostilities so far that they almost went 
to fisticuffs in the church ! 

When we commenced this article, it was 


our intention to have pursued the inquiry 



































through a variety of details, with an especial 
view to the recorded opinions of English 
travellers ; but we have already occupied all 
the space that can be spared from demands 
ofa more pressing nature. Perhaps we may 
return to the subject, for we are confident 
that a searching examination into the preju- 
dices by which it has been hitherto tabooed 
will not be unproductive of some utility. 

But it may be asked why we undertake to 
expose these national weaknesses? We 
answer, we would rather do it ourselves than 
leave it to be done by others, and because 
we are not unwilling to show the world that 
our integrity and courage are superior to our 
vanity, 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
“GOOD QUEEN BESS.’* 

How this style of homely, cordial, familiar 
endearment—this designation, ** Good Queen 
sess,””—ever came to be applied to the mighty 
Klizabeth of England, is a matter of wonder. 
There is something almost as impudently 
satirical in it, as in the vulgar appellation, 
“Boney,” applied of old to Napoleon the 
Grand. When we come to think of the 
plirase, which has been so long in the com- 
mon mouth, and which is employed to con- 
vey the popular love and estimation of the 
maiden monarch’s deeds and character, its 
inapplicability seems quite ridiculous, 

Jt involves a gross absurdity of speech, 
and an incongruity in the bestowing of loving 
titles, to designate Great Elizabeth as Good 
Bess. It is as though we were to call a great 
conqueror by some nickname—to express 
homage and reverence for him. 

* Bluff Hal,” as a designation given to 
Elizabeth’s father, we only begrudge and 
protest against on the score of its goodhu- 
mour and partiality, and by no means on the 
score of a want of dignity; but to reduce the 
greatness of his daughter into the small, 
shabby compass of the common epithet 
“good,” is to do it injustice and insult, in 
the guise of a fond appreciation; while un- 
scrupulously and ungallantly to cut down 
Klizabeth—that name written too by her 
with such formal elaboration and particulari- 





* Lives of the Queens of England. Vol.vi. Eliz- 
abeth, second queen regnant. By Agnes Strick- 
land. Colburn. 

Letters of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Agnes Strickland. 2 vols. Colburn. 
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ty—into plain, brief Bess, is to forget all 
associations of her ‘ lion-port” and majestic 
bearing. 

*‘ Good Queen Bess” merely presents the 
idea of some kind-hearted, benevolent, gos- 
siping old Lady Bountiful wrapped up unex- 
pectedly in royalty. ‘To call her by sucha 
name is like taking the stiffness out of her 
ruff, or the shine out of her diamonds. ‘The 
rude depreciatory freedom and familiarity of 
the licence which affection allows itself in 
relation to the illustrious Virgin is intolerable. 
We could no more presume to use it, than 
we could have ventured to tread profanely on 
the skirt of one of her three thousand gowns, 
or to pull jocosely a curl of one of her 
eighty wigs of divers coloured hair. Fancy 
the young, gallant, and accomplished Raleigh, 
spreading his cloak of embroidered velvet on 
the ground, to save from pollution the shoe 
of some ‘‘ good” body of the name of * Bess.” 
No; the great Tudor, not the good, must be 
known for ever as Elizabeth, every inch. 

The portion of the life of Elizabeth here 
presented by Miss Strickiand, extends to the 
year 1583, when much of the greatest of her 
work was done—when at least every point 
of her character was fully developed. The 
volume contains a great mass of inedited 
matter, which has never before appeared in 
any history of the queen’s life or reign, and 
it abounds in evidences of Miss Strickland’s 
judgment, research, and ability, as a biogra- 
pher. We know of few books more interest- 
ing; and, indeed, it is truly observed, that the 
romantic circumstances of Elizabeth’s birth, 
the vicissitudes of her childhood, and the 
lofty spirit in which she bore herself amidst 
the storms that darkened over her during 
her sister’s reign, “invest her with almost 
poetic interest,” even before she became a 
crowned heroine. 

We propose, in running over this, the 
completest and fullest of her biographers, to 
pause at such noticeable passages only as 
may supply acceptable specimens, whether 
of old or new matter. ‘The manner in which 
the biographer uses her materials is generally 
skilful, discriminating, and successful. 

The insight afforded us commences even 
with the domestic politics of the nursery at 
Hunsdon, where we find “the royal infant,” 
who, as Shakspeare says— 





“though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land, a thousand thousand blessings ;” 


experiencing the blessing of “a great pain 
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in her great teeth,” and, observes Lady Bry- 
an, “they come very slowly forth, which caus- 
eth me to suffer her grace to have her will 
more than I would.” ‘Then there’s the other 
official, Mr. Skelton, who, related to the Bo- 
leyns, and desirous of keeping up a royal 
state, pampers the infant with high-seasoned 
fruit and mischievous dainties, in spite of 
opposition. So that the very beginning was 
threatening. 

But the discipline of education was to suc- 
ceed to this; and it at least made her a scho- 
lar, though it did not teach her those moral 
restraints which in all ages are better to 
young ladies of fifteen than Greek or Latin. 
Thus, after her father’s death, when she had 
declined, as it is said, the hand of Sir Thomas 
Seymour, the lord-admiral, who obtained 
that of her step-mother, Katharine Parr, in- 
stead, she romped with him so boisterously 
as to provoke general scandal, and to prompt 
a forced separation. Yet they met secretly; 
and after the death of Katharine, there is rea- 
son to suppose, notwithstanding the disparity 
of years, and the fact that he had been the 
husband of her father’s widow, that she 
would have married him if consent of coun- 
cil could have been obtained. 

‘‘ He was the first,” thinks Miss Strick- 
land, *‘ and perhaps the only man she ever 
lov ed, and for whom she felt disposed to make 
a sacrifice.” 

She exhibited extraordinary self-command, 
however, on the day of his execution—one 
of the charges against him relating to his 
courtship of her—disappointing the malig- 
nant curiosity of the official spies by merely 
saying, without apparent emotion, ‘ This 
day died a man with much wit and very lit- 
tle judgment.” 

It must be admitted that the constitutional 
levity which she inherited from her mother, 
appears, at this period of her life, to have 
been her worst fault ; and though, as is here 
observed, “‘ she afterwards acquired the art 
of veiling this under an affectation of extreme 
prudery, her natural inclination was perpetu- 
ally breaking out, and betraying her into 
follies which remind one of the conduct of 
the cat in the fable, who was turned into a 
queen, but never could resist her native pen- 
chant for catching mice.” 

Elizabeth, at this early age, wrote won- 
derfully well. It is easy to object to her pe- 
dantry and pains-taking; and her taste for 
metaphors had not escaped the notice of Ro- 
ger Ascham; yet with every fault, early 





years allowed for, such letters as she then 
wrote cannot be unadmired. 

Elizabeth now during her brother’s reign 
formed a striking contrast to the court-be les, 
being attired with peculiar modesty and sim- 
plicity—in which respect she was at least as 
strikingly contrasted with the over-ornament- 
ed and extravagantly-dressed Elizabeth of 
after-days. Miss Strickland truly accounts 
for it, in depicting the opening politician :— 

‘¢The Elizabeth of seventeen had, how- 
ever, a purpose to answer and a part to play, 
neither of which were compatible with the 
indulgence of her natural vanity, and that 
inordinate love of dress which the popular 
preachers of her brother’s court were per- 
petually denouncing from the pulpit. Her 
purpose was the re-establishment of that fair 
fame, which had been sullied by the cruel 
implication of her name by the protector 
Somerset and his creatures, in the proceed- 
ings against the lord-admiral ; and in this she 
had, by the circumspection of her conduct, 
the unremitting manner in which she had, 
since that mortifying period, devoted herself 
to the pursuits of learning and theology, so 
fully succeeded, that she was now regarded 
as a pattern for all the youthful ladies of the 
court. ‘The part, which she was ambitious 
of performing, was that of the heroine of the 
reformed party in England, even as her sister 
Mary was of the Catholic portion of the 
people.” 

The picture drawn of the princess’s ar- 
rest, captivity, and release, is touched with 
great tenderness, and cannot be read unmoved 
even in its trivial details. Her wise, or as 
we may more correctly call it, her cunning 
conduct, after her accession, in gradually 
abandoning the Catholic forms, and insinuat- 
ing rather than asserting her Protestanism, is 
distinctly traced. So also are the influences 
of superstition over her mind. When it 
was determined that she should be crowned 
with the religious ceremonials of the Catho- 
lic church, she sent her favourite Dudley to 
consult her pet conjuror, Dr. Dee, to fix a 
lucky day for the ceremony ; and it must be 
owned that the frequent and close consulta- 
tions held with him during some of the most 
eventful years of her life, form a melancholy 
contradiction to the praises lavished on her 
for superiority to the superstitions of her 
time. 

Her list of lovers, while yet but princess, 
was by no means short—Sey mour and Cour- 
tenay were the foremost—and the candidates 
for her hand, the offers and hints of offers, 
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were yet more numerous. But now as 
Queen, every day brought her a fresh adorer, 
offering marriage, or labouring to ensnare 
her affections. No romance ever equalled 
such history; nor did ever heroine, in any 
tale of love enchantment whatever, turn half 
so many heads. She was never off with the 
old love before she was on with the new— 
she had not patience, and therefore her bow 
had generally two strings. Her refusal of 
Philip was at all events well grounded. 

A month afterwards, Philip pledged him- 
self to her beautiful name-sake of France; 
and when the announcement was made to 
her, Elizabeth pretended to be greatly mor- 
tified, and complained to the ambassador of 
the inconstancy of his master, who could 
not, said she, ** wait four months to see if she 
would change her mind.” All through ex- 
istence she was acting a partin this way, and 
seldom with such artfulness as in affairs of 
love. Philip was followed with like success 
by the king of Sweden and his brother, and 
the nephew of the Danish monareh came 
over on the same loving errand at the same 
period. But all this time there was Robert 
Dudley in the way; and on the death of Amy 
Robsart, (however that event may have been 
brought about,) it did seem probable that the 
suit of the favourite would prosper. ‘The 
queen’s undisguised predilection for her mas- 
ter of the horse was a source of the mosi 
free and daring scandal every where, which 
she cared very little about, and secretly liked 
it perhaps. 

She placed him near her own sleeping 
chamber under the pretence that his, which 
was below, was damp; she admitted him to 
her bedside at all hours, without, it would 
seem, the ceremony of knocking at the door; 
she received from him garments not ordina- 
rily consigned to the care of a master of the 
horse; she was conscious that the most trea- 
sonable rumours were circulated and_ be- 
lieved respecting them: she * tickled his 
neck”’ playfully, as he bent to receive the 
robe which she placed upon his shoulders; 
but true to herself at last, she was false to 
him in the end, as to all the rest whom she 
flirted with and eajoled. 

We must here diverge from the matrimo- 
nial matters, of which about half the life of 
the spinster-sovereign consists, to others as 
amusing. 

“One of her purveyors having been guil- 
ty of some abuses, in the county ‘of Kent, on 
her majesty’s remove to Greenwich, a sturdy 
countryman, watching the time when she took 

Votume 1V.—32 





her morning walk with the lords and ladies of 
her household, placed himself conveniently for 
catching the royal eye and ear, and when he 
saw her attention perfectly disengaged, began 
to ery ina loud voice, ‘ Which is the queen?’ 
Whereupon, as her manner was, she turned 
herself towards him, but he continuing his 
clamorous question, she herself answered, 
‘lam your queen, what wouldst thou have 
with me?’ * You,’ rejoined the farmer, arch- 
ly gazing upon her with a look of incredulity, 
not unmixed with admiration—* you are one 
of the rarest women I ever saw, and can eat 
no more than my daughter Madge, who is 
thought the properest lass in our parish, 
though short of you; but that Queen Eliza- 

beth I look for, devours so many of my hens, 
ducks, and capons, that I am not able to 
live.’ The queen, who was exceedingly in- 
dulgent to all suits, offered through the me- 
dium of a compliment, took this homely ad- 
monition in good part, inquired the purvey- 
or’s name, and finding that he had acted with 
great dishonesty and injustice, caused con- 
dign punishment to be inflicted upon him ; 
indeed, our author adds that she ordered him 
to be hanged, his offence being in violation 
of a statute-law against such abuses.’ ’ 

Hers were golden days, but wants were 
nevertheless amazingly abundant—Harwich 
appears to have been an exception. Having 
stopped there some days, she was so pleased 
that she inquired of the mayor and corpora- 
tion if she could do any thing for them. 
They returned humble thanks, but did not 
require any thing at that time. Wherefore, 
as the queen departed, she looked back at 
Harwich with a smile, and said, * A pretty 
town, and wants nothing !”’ 

The experience of the religious struggles 
of the last three reigns (as Miss Strickland 
remarks) had failed to teach Elizabeth the 
fatality of monarchs attempting to make 
their opinions, on theological matters, a rule 
for the consciences of their subjects. But 
passing by her persecutions of noneonform- 
ists, we come to a little scene which she 
seems to have got up, to manifest her zeal 
against popery, before the public eye. When 
she went in state to St. Paul’s, the dean had 
been at some pains and great expense in 
ornamenting a prayer- -book with beautiful 
prints, illustrative of the history of the apos- 
tles and martyrs. ‘The book, intended as a 
present, was laid on the cushion for her use, 

‘* When she came to her place, she opened 
the book, but seeing the pictures, frowned, 
blushed, and shut it (of which several took 
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notice ») and calling to the verger, bade him |cup, than you and yours should not be suc- 


é bring her the book she was accustomed to 
use.’ After the service was concluded, she 
went straight into the vestry, where she ask- 
ed the dean ‘How that book came to be 
placed on her cushion?’ He replied, ¢ that 
he intended it as a new-year’s gift to her 
majesty,’ ‘You never could present me 
with a worse,’ rejoined the queen. * Why 
so?’ asked the dean. Her majesty, after a 
vehement protestation of her aversion to idol- 
atry. reminded him of her recent proclama- 
tion against superstitious pictures and images, 
and asked, ‘if it had been read in his dean- 
ery.’ ‘The dean replied, ‘that it had; but 
he meant no harm in causing the prints to be 
bound up in the service- -book.’ She told 
him, ‘that he must be very ignorant indeed to 
do so, after her prohibition.’ The poor dean 
humbly suggested, ‘that if so her majesty 
might the better pardon him.” The queen 
prayed, ‘that God would grant him a better 
spirit and more wisdom for the future ;’ to 
which royal petition, in his behalf, the dean 
meekly cried, ‘Amen.’ ‘Then the queen 





coured, both by sea and Jand, and that with 
all speed possible ; ; and let this my scribbling 
hand witness it to them all. 

“Yours as my own, E. R.” 

When Elizabeth went to Cambridge, the 
Master of King’s College made his three 

reverences, kneeling down on the first step 
of the west door, and then made his oration, 
in length almost half an hour. 

‘* First, he praised many and singular vir- 
tues set and planted in her majesty, which 
her highness not acknowledging, bit her lips 
and fingers, and sometimes broke into pas- 
sion, and interrupted with these words, * Von 
est veritas.” But the orator praising virgini- 
ty, she exclaimed, ** God’s bless sing on thine 
heart, there continue !’ ”’ 

Rut she afterwards retorted in a set speech 


‘of her own, and the oceasion shows, in a 


small degree, her love of trick and humour. 
Being humbly desired ** to say somewhat in 
Latin,” she (who had a set Latin oration 
conned by heart for the occasion) refused ; 

but declared that if she might speak her mind 


asked, ‘how he came by the pictures, and | in English ‘ she would not stick at the mat- 


by whom engraved ?’ 
them of a German;’ and her majesty ob- 

had it been any of our subjects we should 
have questioned the matter.” The menace 
implied in this speech against native artists, 
who should venture to engrave plates from 
scriptural subjects, naturally deterred them 
from copying the immortal works of the great 
Flemish, Italian, and Spanish masters, which 
were chiefly confined to themes from sacred 
history or saintly lore, and may well explain 
the otherwise unaccountable fact, that the 
pictorial arts in England retrograded, instead 
of improved, from the accession of Elizabeth 
till the reign of Charles [.”’ 

We can show her a little more worthily in 
earnest, in a succeeding page, where the ex- 
pedition sent out to the shores of Normandy is 
in imminent danger of destruction. Elizabeth 
was in agony at the possibility of such a 
calamity, and despatched supplies to War- 
wick, with a letter from her council, to which 
she appended this warm and honest post- 
script:— 

‘“My dear Warwick,—If your honour 
and my desire could accord with the loss of 
the needfullest finger I keep, God so help me 
in my utmost need, as I would gladly lose 
that one joint for your safe abode with me; 
but since I cannot, that I would, I will do, 
that I may and will rather drink in an ashen 


He said, * he bought | ter.”’ 


Nothing but Latin could be allowed, 


jand she accordingly commenced her ready 
served, ‘it is well it was from a stranger; | prepared speech. 





* Her speech began thus :—* Although 
womanly shame-facedness, most celebrated 
university, might well determine me from 
delivering this my unlaboured oration before 
so great an assembly of the learned, yet the 
intercession of my nobles and my own good 
will towards the university, impel me to say 
somewhat.’ 

‘** It contained nine other sections. ‘The 
conclusion was—* It is time, then, that your 
ears, which have been so long detained by 
this barbarous sort of an oration, should now 
be released from the pain of it.’ 

** At this speech of the queen’s, the audi- 
tors, being all marvellously astonished, broke 
forth in open voice, * Vivat Regina!’ But 
the queen’s majesty responded to this shout, 
‘'Taceat Regina!’ and moreover wished * that 
all those who heard her had drank of Lethe.’ ”’ 

In her speech she raised expectation in the 
University with respect to some royal founda- 
tion, which was never gratified; but she 
bestowed twenty pounds upon a handsome 
student who acted Dido to her satisfaction. 

The web of the royal character was of a 
mingled yarn, good and evil; and we cannot 
pursue a course of pleasantries far, without 
stumbling on some piece of hardness or bar- 
barity. 
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Those portions of the history which relate 
to the treatment of the Queen of Scots, are 
carefully written; ample information is col- 
lected, and the whole is considered in a fair 
spirit. A letter from the original French in 
Elizabeth’s hand is here given, as casting 
peculiar light on the apparent inconsistency 
of her conduct. It was addressed to Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, while Mary was undergoing 
insult and indignity in her confinement at 
Lochleven, 

“Oct. 16, 1567. 

‘* Having learned by your letter, madame, 
of which Monsieur Pasquier is the bearer, 
vour honourable intention, and that of the 
king, my brother, on the part of my desolate 
cousin, the Queen of Scots, I rejoice me very 
much to see that one prince takes to heart the 
wrongs done to another, having a hatred to 
that metamorphosis, where the head is re- 
moved to the foot, and the heels hold the 
highest place. I promise you, madame, that 
even if my consanguinity did not constrain 
me to wish her all honour, her example would 
seem too terrible for neighbours to behold, 
and for all princes to hear. ‘These evils often 
resemble the noxious influence of some bale- 
ful planet, which, commencing in one place, 
without the good power, might well fall in 
another, not that (God be thanked) L have 
any doubts on my part, wishing that neither 
the king my sood brother, nor any other 
prince had more cause to chastise their bad 
subjects, than | have to avenge myself on 
mine, which are always as faithful to me as 
{ could desire; notwithstanding which I 
never fail to condole with those princes who 
have cause to be angry. Even those troubles 
that formerly began with the king have vexed 
me before now. 

‘* Monsieur Pasquier (as I believe) thinks 
I have no French, by the passions of laughter 
into which he throws me, by the formal pre- 
cision with which he speaks, and expresses 
himself. 

‘* Beseeching you, madame, if I can at this 
time do you any pleasure, you will let me 
know, that I may acquit myself as a good 
friend on your part. In the meantime I can- 
not cease to pray the Creator to guard the 
king and yourself from your bad subjects, 
and to have you always in his holy care. 

‘In haste, at Hampton Court, this 16th 
of October (1567). 

‘* Your good sister and cousin, 

** ELIZABETH.” 

The despatches of La Mothe Fenelon have 
supplied many pleasant details of the royal 





saying and doings relative to successive ma- 
trimonial negotiations. ‘ Elizabeth,” says 
her biographer, ‘‘had reached that point 
when in common with every childless sove- 
reign who is on ill terms with the successor 
to the crown, she felt that her power was 
checked and her influence bounded within 
comparatively narrow limits by the want of 
heirs of her own person.”’ She was eager 
to talk with La Mothe Fenelon about the 
king’s (Charles IX.) wedding, regretting that 
“she had not thought in time about her 
want of posterity, and that if she ever did 
take a husband, it should be only one of a 
royal house of suitable rank to her own. 

‘The first time Elizabeth gave audience 
to the French ambassador, after the marriage 
of Charles IX., she asked him, ‘how his 
master found himself as a married man?’ 
and added many questions as to the proba- 
bility of his being happy with his young 
queen. La Mothe replied, ‘that his sove- 
reign was the most contented prince in Chris- 
tendom, and the greatestple asure he had 
was being in her company.’ 

‘‘ Elizabeth cynically observed, ‘ that the 
record of the gallantries of his majesty’s 
father and grandfather, Francis I. and Henry 
II. inclined her to fear that he would follow 
their example.’ ‘And thereupon,’ pursues 
the ambassador, slily, to his sovereign, ‘ she 
revealed to me a secret concerning your ma- 
jesty, which, sire, I confess I had never heard 
before.’ ”’ 

So much better acquainted, it is remarked, 
was our maiden queen with the scandals of 
her royal neighbour than his own ambassador, 
himself a notorious gossip. 

The youthful Duke of Anjou was proposed 
to the middle-aged queen, and the same live- 
ly ambassador says— 

‘* The conversation having been led to the 
subject of the private overtures for the mar- 
riage with the Duke of Anjou, the queen ac- 
knowledged, ‘that she objected to nothing 
but his age.’ ‘To which it was replied * that 
the prince bore himself already like a man.’ 
‘ But,’ said the queen, ‘ he can never cease to 
be younger than me.’ ‘So much the better 
for your majesty,’ rejoined Leicester, laugh- 
ing, and Elizabeth took this freedom from 
her master of the horse in good part.” 

In 1571, when Elizabeth opened the new 
Bourse on Cornhill, she dined in company 
with Fenelon at Sir Thomas Gresham’s, in 
Bishopsgate Street. Here, with every costly 
dainty, every delicious viand that wealth and 
refined luxury could procure, her greatest 
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feast appears to have been that which neither | 
Stowe, Holinshed, or any of our pleasant) 


civic chroniclers of that day were atall aware 
her majesty enjoyed—namely, the choice 
dose of flattery which the insinuating French 
diplomat administered. 

** In his private letter to the Queen-mother 
of France, he says, * the Queen of England 
took pleasure in conversing a long time with 
me after dinner; and, among other things, 
she told me ‘that she was determined to 
marry, not for any wish of her own, but for 
the satisfaction of her subjects ; and also to 
put an end, by the authority of a husband, or 
by the birth of off rspring, (if it should please 
God to give them to her, ,) to the enterprises 
which she felt would perpetually be made 
against her person and her realm, if she be- 
came so old a woman that there was no lon- 
ger any pretence for taking a husband, or 
hope that she might have children.’ 

“She added, «that in truth, she greatly 
feared not being loved by him, w hom she 
might espouse, which wouldbe a greater mis- 
fortune than the first, for it would be worse 
to her than death, and she could not bear to 
reflect on such a possibility.’ 

*** J told her, in reply,’ continues Monsieur 
de la Mothe, * that to such prudent consider- 
ations, [ had nothing to say, except, that in 
the course of a year she might remedy all 
that, if, before next Easter she would espouse 
some royai prince, the choice of whom 
would be easy for her to make, as I knew of 
one who combined in himself every virtue, 
by whom there was no doubt but she would 
be singularly beloved and greatly honoured ; 
and then | hoped that in due time she would 
find herself the mother of a fair son, and being 
thus rendered happy in a consort aad an heir, 
she would by that means prevent any more 
evil plots being devised against her.’ She 
approved of this very much, and pursued the 
subject with joyful and modest words for a 
considerable time.” 

As they returned home through the illu- 
minated streets, amidst rejoicing and enthu- 
siastic throngs— 

‘* Her majesty asked Monsieur dela Mothe, 
‘if this did not, in a small way, remind him 
of the late rejoicings in Paris, at the public 
entrance of the king his master ” She then 
observed, ¢ that it did her heart good to see 
herself so much beloved and desired by her 
subjects ;’ and added, ‘that she knew they 
had no other cause for regret than that they 
knew her to be mortal, and that they had no 
certainty of a successor born of her, to reign 





over them after her death.’ ‘The courteous 
statesman replied, with an outpouring of 
compliments to this pathetic boast, * that her 
majesty would be without excuse to God and 
the world, if she deprived her subjects of the 
fair posterity she had it in her power to pro- 
vide for them.’ ”’ 

We are tempted by the ridiculous, made 
richer by its association with royalty, to offer 
one more extract illustrative of these matri- 
monial matters. ‘The young Anjou, finding 
that his bride elect was of mature years, and 
afflicted (as was the case at that time) with 
a diseased leg, was positively refractory, and 
at last wholly unmanageable ; upon which 
the wily queen-mother Catherine wrote ** an 
agitated letter’? to M. de la Mothe, imploring 
him to prevail if possible upon Elizabeth to 
accept young Anjou’s younger brother in- 
stead! ‘The prince had refused to marry 
Elizabeth, having heard so much against her 
honour, and having read such things relative 
to her in the letters of all the ambassadors 
who had been in England, that he must have 
felt himself degraded and dishonoured in the 
alliance ;—but Catherine has no scruples of 
delicacy, and eagerly catches at the dis- 
honouring connexion for her next son. 

*** Now, Monsieur de la Mothe,’ continues 
the royal maternal speculator, *‘ we are on 
the point of losing such a kingdom and gran- 
deur for my children, that 1 shall feel great 
regret—see if there be no means, as | former- 
ly “asked you, of inducing her to adopt one 
of her female relatives as an heiress, whom 
one of my sons could espouse.’ ‘The igno- 
rance betrayed by Catherine de Medicis in 
this modest suggestion, is scarcely less laugh- 
able than her absurd egotism.” 

Audiben that no stone may belelt unturned, 
Catherine remembers that she has another 
son. ‘*Would she have my son Alencon? 
As for him, he wishes it. He is iurned of 
sixteen, though but little of his age. I 
deem she would make less difficulty about 
it, if he were of siately growth like his 
brethren, then [ might hope somewhat; for 
he has the understanding, visage, and de- 
meanour of one much older than he is; and 
as tohis age, there are but three years between 
his brother and him.” And truly—if the 
matronly and majestie Elizabeth could have 
persuaded herself to marry a lad of nineteen, 
why not one of sixteen! But to be sure, 
though but three years younger than his 
brother, he happened to be two-and.twenty 
years younger than Elizabeth; and besides, 
his diminutive, mean figure, and prematurely 
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old face, the dimensions of his mind were on 
the same inconvenient scale; he was scarred 
with the small-pox, had a nose dispropor- 
tioned even to deformity; and all this, ludi- 
crous enough, ** was rendered more ridicu- 
lous by the fact that he had received the po- 
tent name of Hercules at the baptismal font!” 
Here we must suddenly leave the Great 
Lady, and her lovers great and little, whose 
name was Legion—-only, however, to en- 
counter her again, and in her worst and dark- 
est mood, in that most fearful tragedy which 
is unfolded in the Letters of Mary Stuart, 
thus collected into two attractive volumes by 
the same writer. Of the unjust, the cruel, 
the detestable conduct of Elizabeth, sufficient 
evidence exists even upon the face of the 
transactions in which she was concerned; 
but never before, perhaps, could the whole 
sad story of injustice and suffering, weak- 
ness and guilt, shame, sorrow, cruelty, and 
death, be so easily yet so painfully read; and 
many readers, as they peruse these letters 
now translated from the old, and scarcely in- 
telligible French, gathered from sources pri- 
vate as well as public, and arrayed in due 
order, accompanied with lucid explanations, 
and comment alike forcible and just, will feel 
that they are reading the wild, strange, terri- 
ble, pathetic story of Mary Stuart for the 
first time. In the form in which her letters 
are here presented, we have much of the 
advantage of a connected autobiography. 
The excellent historical introduction opens 
them with the best effect. Few who, re- 
cently perhaps, deemed themselves in pos- 
session of all that could or was needful to be 
known, of the passions, the sufferings, the 
character, and the fate, of Mary, will rise from | 
the perusal of these extraordinary and affect- 
ing documents without gratitude to the editor. 
No task could have been better executed. 


ee 


MODEL OF VENICE. 


An exhibition has just been opened at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly, of a model of the city of 
Venice, said to be on a scale of one 540th part of 
its real dimensions, and to represent every object, 
however minute ; amongst them 102 churches, 122 
towers, 340 bridges, 135 large palaces, 927 small- 
er palaces, 471 canals, &c. together with 18,479 
private houses. Allowing for some little perplexi- 
ty consequent on the multitude of objects on so 
small a seale, the modellers are entitled to great 
praise, and the work will give a pleasant idea of 
this city of palaces to those who have never had 
the good fortune to visit it, and revive for those 
who have, many pleasant recollections. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine for October. 
HOW TO DIDDLE A SCREW. 


An Extract from the Ellistoniana. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 


Like his celebrated predecessors in man- 
agement, the good-natured Sir Richard 
Steele, and the illustrious Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, Elliston, from the natural gene- 
rosity of his disposition, his love of enjoy- 
ment, and his lofty disregard, if not absolute 
contempt, of those paltry considerations, 
pounds, shillings, and pence, very often found 
himself in the situation of “a gentleman in 
difficulties,” or as he more delicately express- 
ed it, became an object of great interest to 
many persons, and was very often carefully 
looked after. 

Like Sir Richard, and the renowned Rich- 
ard Brinsley, Elliston too was very often, 
from lack of more satisfactory funds con- 
strained, to pay his creditors in other coin 
than that issued from the royal exchequer— 
to wit, promises—in shape of notes of hand, 
bills of exchange, cognovits, warrants of at- 
torney, &c. &e. 

As in the case of Sir Richard and Richard 
Brinsley, the principal creditors of Robert 
William were generally his tailor and his 
wine merchant; for he liked to take equal 
care of his inward and his outward man. 

Of our hero's ingenious expedients at times 
to quiet a dun, silence a creditor, and escape 
from a bailiff, many amusing anecdotes are 
told, but some fine-skinned sensitiveness hav- 
ing been manifested on the score of Robert 
William’s occasional pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, we are not disposed to pry too curi- 
ously into such delicate matters. One anec- 
dote, however, shall be related. 

All classes do not find their golden and 
red-letter days fall at the same period in the 
almanac of life. The landlord and country 
gentleman have their tenant’s rent-days to 
look to as their point d’appui; the fund-hold- 
er and annuitant have their dividend-days at 
the Bank; the placeman and pensioner pay 
their regular visits to the Treasury, and are 
in return as regularly paid; the tradesman 
has his Christmas bills and yearly accounts 
to look forward to—not quite so certain, how- 
over ; but the “* poor player” has no day but 
his Saturday—or rather he has no day at all 
—for his grand day is a night—his BENEFIT 
nicuT !—which is usually as important to 
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his numerous creditors as to himself; all 
parties equally look forward to it. 

It was verging, one summer in the early 
part of the comedian’s career, towards the 
close of the theatrical season of one of his 
many country theatres, and the reputed best 
night in the whole year had been appropri- 
ated to the benefit of our manager, who had 
provided an exceedingly tempting bill of fare 
for the occasion. 

Elliston was a universal favourite, and his 
benefits invariably proved bumpers; which 
is not always the case with popular actors. 
Dowton, though quite as good an actor in 
private as in public life, and excellent and 
admired as he ever was, never made a good 
benefit; and old Delpini, the most companion- 
able of clowns, and in general request from 
the prince to the apprentice for his social and 
comic qualities, was equally unfortunate in 
this respect. It is related of him that meet- 
ing a friend one day shortly after he had 
taken his accustomed “ benefit” at the Italian 
Opera-house, his friend, knowing the usual 
ill luck that attended him on such occasions, 
inquired somewhat anxiously what had been 
his success. 

“« What sort of a benefit had you this time, 
Delpini ?”’ said he. 

“Oh, begar, grand bénéfice, very good 
bénéfice, indeed,” returned our Scaramouch, 
“T get sixty pound by him dis time.” 


“Ah, indeed! I congratulate you; but 
how did you manage to do that?” 

‘“« Ah, begar, oui, yes—but [ shall tell you 
all about him. You see, amico mio, I lose 
a hondred pound de last time [ take de béné- 
fice, but dis time I only lose de forty pound; 
so dat I get de sixty pound quite clear.” 

But to return to Elliston—as may be sup- 
posed he was much interested in the success 
of the night in question, but there was another 
person quite as much interested, and this 
was a certain wine-merchant and bill-dis- 
counter of the town, whom we shall take the 
liberty of calling Sloejuice, though his real 
name is well known. ‘This worthy was in 
the habit of cashing hopeful young gentle- 
men’s post-obit bills, at the moderate dis- 
count of some fifty or sixty per cent.; being 
content, on this ** consideration,” to wait till 
the death of their honoured sires : a consum- 
mation he devoutedly endeavoured to hasten, 
whenever he had an opportunity, by furnish- 
ing them with a liberal quantity of his fine 
old port fresh from his own cellar, neat as 





concocted, its crust and bees’-wing being 
manufactured secundem artem. 

This Mr. Sloejuice, in the technial slang 
of his craft, had smashed two or three bits 
of stiff for our friend Elliston ; in other words 
he had discounted two or three bills for him, 
on the most moderate terms of course, be- 
sides supplying him with a few dozens of 
London particular Madeira—particular for 
nothing else than being really London Ma- 
deira, composed, as it was, in Mincing-lane, 
of approved Cape, properly devilled with al- 
cohol, &c. &c. The public not having ac- 
cepted Elliston’s biils quite so freely as he 
had done those of Mr. Sloejuice, ** No ef- 
fects,” was the natural consequence, and 
Mr. Sloejuice’s account had amounted with 
interest, &c., to about eighty pounds, 

The bill-discounter had read Elliston’s an- 
nounce benefit bill with great interest, though 
instead of being headed for the benefit of Mr. 
Elliston, he thought it ought to have been 
headed for the benefit of himself, he having 
fully determined that the whole of his de- 
mand should be liquidated out of the night’s 
receipts. Accordingly he applied to a legal 
friend of his, who lived in the town, through 
whose agency a tickler for the comedian 
was immediately placed in the respectable 
hands of Mr. Lumber, one of the principal 
body-borrowers of the place, who with his 
faithful follower, Mr. Bill Shackle, playfully 
called Nabbs by his intimates, soon after de- 
parted under the immediate surveillance of 
Mr. Sloejuice himself, and his foreman, clerk, 
and cooper, Mr. Broadfist, to hunt after their 
man, whom they (fortunately as they thought) 
picked up as he was returning from a late 
rehearsal, and within an hour of the usual 
time of opening the doors. 

‘*‘ Vell, I’m blowed,” said Mr. Lumber, fa- 
miliarly tapping the comedian on the shoul- 
der, “ but this ere is aproposs; you are the 
wery identical gent as ve vas a looking 
arter.” 

‘*The familiar scoundrel!” muttered the 
disconcerted actor between his teeth. * Pla- 
guy unlucky—the doors just on the very 
point of opening too, Can’t this business be 
settled any how, my friend?” 

“To be sure it can—nothing so easy,” 
returned Mr, Lumber; “ you have only got 
to pay down the debt and costs—seventy- 
eight pounds and no mistake, vith any little 
compliment you may like for my being so 
wery civil; and as the office is already sarch- 
ed, vhy I stashes this ere bit of parchment 
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in a jiffy, and then the job’s done—I likes 
to make things agreeable.” 

This mode of settlement, however, neither 
suited Elliston’s pocket nor his inclinations ; 
he talked of the usurious interest that had 
been exacted, the infamous quality of the 
Madeira that had been supplied, &c., and 
proposed to give acognovit ata month. Mr. 
Sloejuice, on his part, strongly objected to 
any mode of settlement but that of money 
down; he dwelt on Elliston’s want of faith, 
the number of times the bills had been re- 
newed, and declared the aflair must now be 
finally brought to a close. 

‘You will be sure to have money enough 
in the house to-night,” said he. 

** More, more than enough,” said Elliston ; 
‘it will hold nearly a hundred pounds, pro- 
perly packed, and I know it will be cram- 
med. Only let me act to night, and [I will 
pay you every farthing on the conclusion of 
the performance—nay, more—give you a 
bonus into the bargain.” 

* No, no,” cried Mr. Sloejuice, “I can’t 
trust you, Mr, Elliston; you forget, sir, you’re 
a telegraph-actor—in Bath one night, in 
London the next. If I was to let you play 
to-night, you’d up to town to-morrow morn- 
ing, and then it would be all up with me 
and the receipts.” 

*« Wery just,” returned Mr. Lumber, “ so 
you see it’s no go, Muster Elliston—ve’re all 
on us up to you, sir.” 

*“What’s to be done?” cried the come- 
dian, writhing with indignation, 

‘Let me take the money in the front of 
the house to-night,” returned Mr, Sloejuice, 
‘and you may do what you like behind.” 

“But,” said Elliston, ‘‘ the receipts of the 
house will be sure to be considerably more 
than your demand. However since it seems 
nolens volens, give me a ten pound note, and 
a release of the present action—which of 
course will be a settlement of your debt, and 
I consent. You will have no objection to 
let me place my own check-takers, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Indeed, but I shall though,” cried Mr. 
Sloejuice, knowingly: “ No, no, Mr. Elliston, 
I take the money myself in the front of the 
house to-night, and place my own check- 
takers, or it’s no go—I don’t mind giving the 
ten pounds,” 

“* Well, well,” said Elliston; ‘* needs must, 
you will have your own way [ see—but as 
it’s near the time of opening the doors, and 
I’ve got to give a few directions behind, if 





the thing is to be done, let it be done at 
once.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr, Lumber, “ that’s vot 
[ calls quvite right and equivocable, Mr. Hell- 
son; so ve’ll just step into the Dolphin here, 
and over a bottle of your best black strap, 
Mr. Sloejuice, ve can prepare the dockey- 
ments, and conclude the business all reglar.” 

This was agreed to; the bottle of black 
strap was duly brought—which did not bely 
its name, being an ingenious brewage of vin 
ordinaire and logwood, doctored with a due 
proportion of B.B.—British brandy, and al- 
most thick enough to be cut with a knife. 
Over this precious decoction the dockey- 
ments, as Mr. Lumber called them, were 
regularly drawn up and signed, the bottle 
was emptied, and Elliston received his re- 
lease from Mr. Sloejuice’s demand, together 
with ten pounds. He then proceeded, accord- 
ing to his agreement, to put the man of dregs 
and discount into full possession of the front 
of the house, with all the emoluments and 
advantages thereunto accruing, tu be received 
by him for his own use and benefit, ‘ for 
that night only.” 

Mr. Slocjuice was forthwith formally in- 
stalled into the money-box, and supplied with 
a sufficient quantity of brass checks, soon to 
be exchanged, as he fondly thought, for gold 
and silver. His fingers perfectly itched at 
the idea, 

There was but one entrance to the pay- 
place, from which other entrances conducted 
to the different parts of the house—a common 
thing in provincial theatres. 

Mr. Lumber was placed as check-taker at 
the gallery door, he being supposed to be 
more capable of tackling the gods, should 
they prove at all uproarious, being a known 
good one with a rum customer. Mr. Broad- 
fist, the cooper, having been used to check 
the cellar, was placed to watch over the in- 
terests of the pit, while Mr, Nabbs begged 
permission to “vait” on the gentry in the 
boxes, as he observed he ** knowed most on 
‘em, they being pretty nearly all old ac- 
quaintances of his’n.” 

The manager having now seen them all 
inducted into their several posts as stipulated, 
retired to give the directions he had hinted 
at, observing that he would send a man to 
open the doors the moment every thing was 
ready. He was as good as his word. 

Having got the wine-merchant, to use his 
own words, snugly bottled up, his first step 
when he got behind the scenes was to cause 
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one of his largest bill-boards to be fixed at 
the top of a long pole, on this he put a writ- 
ten placard, which ran to the following 
effect: 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


TICKETS ADMITTED AT THE FRONT ENTRANCE ONLY. 


Pay round the Corner. 


With this notice he directed his stage-door 
keeper to parade backwards and forwards in 
a conspicuous manner before the front of the 
theatre at the time of the doors opening, tak- 
ing care however to keep out of sight of Mr. 
Sloejuice and his assistant check-takers ; 
though this was easy, as they were safe ai 
their several posts. 

A great number of tickets to the boxes 
and pit were soon presented and admitted, 
but no money appeared, 

‘*This is very strange,” said Mr. Sloe- 
juice, who began to think that he’d got into 
the wrong box. 

The fact was, the intimation on the pla- 
card attracting the attention of each fresh 
comer, it really, as had been anticipated, 
drew all the money round the corner, where, 
when the payers arrived, they saw another 
very legible intimation conspicuously posted 
over the entrance of the stage-door, “ Pay 
Here,” in enormous characters. Accord- 
ingly thither they all repaired, where they 
found Elliston himself in attendance to take 
the money. 

“Pay here, pay here,” said he. ‘ Four 
to the pit ? thank you, sir,—half a guinea,— 
two and sixpence,” giving change. ‘“ Pass 
on, master carpenter, take the party under 
the stage, through the orchestra into the pit. 
Six boxes? thank you ma’am—obliged to 
admit you this way, the crush is so great in 
front. Open the side door, prompter. Five 
gallery,— Wingman, let those gentlemen 
through the door in the flies into the gallery. 
Mind how you go up the ladder, gentlemen.” 

As had been expected, there was very soon 
a tremendous house, the pit was in a short 
time literally choked.* In the mean time 
Mr. Sloejuice and the check-takers were 





* The theatrical public of this place were not 
like the girl in the collieries, who refused to visit a 
dramatic representation when offered to be treated 
to the pit, alleging that she was sure she should 
never be amused with any thing that was to be 
seen in a pit—that she had had quite enough of pitsin 
her time, and no one should catch her in one again 

she knew it. 





much astonished at the apathy of the public. 
Presently, however, the mystery of no money 
presenting itself seemed to be explained by 
a shrill voice outside, which was heard, ex- 
claiming, 

‘* Box ticket for half-a-crown, take two 
into the pit and save you eighteenpence, 
Got any tickets I'll buy them of you. Pit 
ticket for eighteenpence, take two into the 
gallery and save you sixpence.” 

* Oh ho!” thought Mr. Sloejuice, “ it’s 
this that is spoiling the money, is it.” 

Here he most energetically consigned all 
persons who sold tickets at the doors to a 
place much too low to be mentioned to “‘ ears 
polite,” concluding by loudly calling to the 
woman to come in, and bring her tickets with 
her. 

‘‘How many tickets have you got, my 
good woman !” said he, on her appearing. 

** Eight box and six pit, sir,” said she. 

“ Give them to me, [’ll take them all; 
there’s the money for them: I'll not have 
the cash spoiled any more to-night if [ can 
help it, so take yourself off as fast as you 
can, or hang me if [ don’t give you in charge 
of the constable.” 

The poor woman did not want twice bid- 
ding, but gladly shuffled away. 

But not even the strong measure of buy- 
ing up the tickets seemed to bring a farthing 
more to the pay-place, and Mr. Sloejuice 
began to fear that some intimation of the 
bailiffs being the check-takers had got wind, 
and kept every body out of the house. 

The performance had now commenced, 
and Mr. Lumber had enough to do to keep 
matters at all going; which he only accom- 
plished by biting his name very often in a 
quart of brandy-and-water previously order- 
ed. ‘Towards the conclusion of the first act, 
however, a party with tickets, who had just 
been admitted by Mr. Nabbs into the boxes, 
returned, with the intimation that there was 
not even standing room. Mr. Sloejuice was 
electrified, and declared that there must be 
some mistake. 

‘‘ Not standing room! How can that be? 
Why there can be scarcely twenty persons 
in the house,” said he; “the boxes must be 
nearly all empty!” 

They angrily reiterated their assertions, 
and while he was disputing with them the first 
act ended, and between two and three hun- 
dred thirsty souls descended from the lofty 
regions of the gods, and demanded checks 
from the astonished Mr. Lumber, in order, 
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as they observed, to procure a little refresh- 
ment. 

“‘Vhy vhere the deuce do you all come 
from?” said that gentleman, completely as- 
tounded, 

“‘ Why were should we come from but 
from up stairs to be sure,” said they, ‘“ there 
ain’t room there to cough; it’s quite picking 
one’s pocket to take one’s money ; you ought 
to Be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Vell, I’m blessed!” said Mr. Lumber. 

A similar number at the same time issued 
for egress from the well crammed pit, to the 
ecual amazement or Mr. Broadfist, the coo- 
per, who began io doubt the evidence of his 
senses, 

** Where did you come from?” said he. 

“Why from the pit to be sure,” said 
they. 

** It must be the bottomless pit, then, for 
I swear you never came in this way!” re- 
turned he. 

**Sconndrels!” roared the enraged Mr. 
Sloejuice, “you have been letting them in 
without paying. This it is having people 
for check-takers that don’t know their busi- 
ness.” 

*“Vhy blow my dickey, vot do you mean 
by that? Nobody passed without a check !” 
retorted the indignant Mr. Lumber, “so if 
there’s any body to blame it’s yourself, Iv’ 8 
you as don’t know how to take the money.’ 

Herve some very unparliamentary language 
passed on both sides, and matiers might have 
become scrious had not the truin suddeoly 
flashed on the horrified Mr. Sloejuice. Pre- 
cipitately leaving the money-box to take 
care of itself, he rushed to ihe stage-door, 
and obtaining access behind the scenes, 
easily found the comedian, who was then in 
high glee. Heat once loudly accused Ellis- 
ton of robbing, cheating, tricking him, &e. 

Robert William heard him with the most 
provoking composure. 

« What have you iocomplaia of, my good 
fellow ?” said he coolly; “ how have I robbed, 
how have I cheated you? I have kept my 
agreement sir, to the very leiter. I agreed 
to give up the froat of the house io you, but 
I said nothing about the back. If you have 
not turned the front to account, that is your 
fauli, not mine; J have done the best I could 
with my part of the building, and have not 
been so much behind as you may imagine. 
You said I might do what I liked here, you 
know. You had the advantage of me at 
first I own, but I think [ have made it equal 





now. Yes, friend Sioejuice, while you have 
been waiting to take the money in the front 
| have been giving change for it behind 
here ; so now I think we are about even. I 
wish you a very good night—take care of 
the traps !—carpenters, show this gentleman 
out.” 

It is but justice to say, that Elliston after- 
wards, (not, it is true, till his own perfect 
convenience) repaid Mr. Sloejuice ever farth- 
ing he was entitled to. 


—_— 


From the United Service Magazine for October. 


MILITARY ANECDOTES.—SKETCHES OF 
CHARACTER. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILKIE. 


Ly complying with the invitation given in 
the last number of the United Service Maga- 
zine, | have thrown together a few military 
anecdotes, collected at various times as I 
heard them recounted; which may serve as 
lessons to the rising generation of soldiers, 
by showing what great results may arise 
from the well-directed efforts of the youngest 
officers, inspired with zeal and love of their 
profession. Others of more recent date, 
have either fallen within my own knowledge, 
or been derived from sources on which | 
>| could depend. 

In the Grecian Archipelago, and in the 
group called Sporades, stands the small 
island of Lero, once a dependency of the 
Isle of Rhodes, when occupied by the Knights 
of Malta. At the period when Solyman the 
Magnificent was bringing all his forces to 
bear against ihe Order, this island had for its 
governor a young Italian knighi of the name 
of Simeoni; but there were no soldiers to 
assisi in the defence of the island, only a few 
inhabitants who served as militia, when the 
Turks landed and attacked the walls of the 
castle, in which they had already made a 
breach. The young Governor, to put 2 good 
face on the matter, dressed up all the inhab- 
itants and their wives io what had the ap- 
pearance of the uniform of the Knights, with 
the white cross in front, and they were plant- 
ed in great numbers, as if to defend the 
breach. The Turks, imagining that a rein- 
forcement had landed in the night, became 
panic-struck, and raised the seige. 

During the war of la Fronde, in the mi- 
nority of Louis XIV., the small town and 
fort of Fecamp, a few miles to the eastward 
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of Havre, were taken by the royalists. As| 


this contest was got up to gratify the ambi- 
tion of one or me high families, it had little 
hold on the interests of the people in general, 

consequently, of all the civil wars we have 
heard of, this was truly the most civil; in 
place of cutting the prisoners’ throats, as is 
the custom in “like cases, the garrison was 
only disarmed and turned out. Among 
those so expelled, was an officer of the name 
of Boisrose, who had well studied the nature 
of the place he had just left, and who con- 
trived to get two soldiers, on whom he could 
depend, to pretend disgust at the service of 
the league, and be admitted as part of the 
new garrison. Knowing that in a place re- 
cently captured, good watch would be kept, 
the only hope he had of surprising the gar- 
rison was by the point where they were the 
most secure, the face that looked towards the 
sea, above which it was elevated six hundred 
feet on a perpendicular rock, whose base was 
only accessible at low water of spring tides. 
He had agreed with the two soldiers before- 
mentioned to give them a signal, and one of 
them was always to be on the watch at the 
period of low water. At length, taking ad- 
vantage of a very dark night, Boisrose came 
with fifty men in two large boats to the foot 
of the rock as the tide was falling; having 
made the concerted signal, a rope was low- 
ered down by the men, to which was made 
fast a cable brought for the purpose, having 
at intervals strong pieces of stick thrust be- 
tween the strands, and secured by fastenings, 
to serve as steps to this ladder of new con- 
struction, which was hoisted up by the con- 
federates, and secured by an iron crow bar 
in a staple in the ramparts, prepared for 
the purpose. Having given the lead to two 
Serjeants, on whose courage he thought he 
could depend, and having made his men 
sling their fire-locks over their shoulders, he 
caused them to mount in succession, himself 
bringing up the rear. A Sicilian monk, who 
had given absolution at the foot of the ladder 
to a man who was about to be hanged, con- 
cluded by the exhortation, “ Montate la pee 
allegramente ;” it would have been nearly 
as applicable in the Fecamp case; before 
they got half way up, the tide had flowed in 
and carried their boats away, setting the end 
of the cable afloat, which having nothing to 
stay it below, floated backwards and forwards 
with these military birds on their perches ; 
to advance was as bad as a retreat, and it 
was no particular consolation, the reflection 





that all their lives depended on the fidelity of 
the two men above them. ‘This trial of the 
nerves was too much for the leading Ser- 
jeant, who came to a stand still, and brought 
the whole column to a halt; the cause was 
soon made known to the Gave, who clam- 
bered with infinite labour over the shoulders 
of the men until he reached the rear of the 
defaulter, when drawing his poniard he prick- 
ed him in the legs, giving him the alterfa- 
tive of advancing, or being killed where he 
was, This argumentum ad hominem was 
enough ; the Serjeant stepped out, the whole 
party gained the ramparts before daybreak, 
when they instantly put to death the sentries 
and guards, and got possession of the fort. 
We have heard much of the glories of the 
reign of Louis XIV.; but it would appear that 
in that brilliant court, and even among the 
military, the distinctions between meum and 
tuum must have been very slight, if we are 
to judge by the following entry in the diary 
of one of the courtiers:—‘* The King gave 
a pension and brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel 
to the officer who brought him the beautiful 
pearl that dropped from His Majesty’s dress 
when he gave audience to the Persian Am- 
bassador.” We have heard of curious modes 
of ‘* getting on” in our own army; but the 
performance of an act of common honesty is 
not very likely here to procure the “ brevet.” 
During the retreat of the French army to 
the Weser in the campaign of 1761, follow- 
ed closely by the army of Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, one of his German aides-de- 
camp ordered the British grenadiers and one 
of the highland regiments to push forward 
and seize on the enemy’s baggage which 
was only a short distance in front, and but 
weakly guarded. ‘They had to pass a plain, 
beyond which was a thick wood that they 
were told was clear; they passed rapidly 
over the plain, and were within a few hun- 
dred yards of the baggage, when several 
squadrons of French cavalry suddenly ap- 
peared from the skirts of the wood on both 
flanks, and immediately fell on our infantry; 
they were hewing them down without mercy, 
when an advanced guard of Elliot’s Regi- 
ment (now the 15th Hussars) appeared on 
the rise of the hill. Although it only con- 
sisted of twenty men, Cornet Nangle, who 
commanded it, did not hesitate for a moment 
in attacking the French cavalry, who, star- 
tled at the suddenness of the onset, reined 
up; this gave time for the remainder of the 
regiment to come up and join their advanced 
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guard; they soon drove the enemy off, and 
made several prisoners. ‘Thus the unhesi- 
tating conduct of this young officer saved a 
large portion of our infantry from being cut 
to pieces, 

The execution of Governor Wall, for hav- 
ing flogged a soldier to death, will be recol- 
lected. ‘There was at that time in London 
a Major Foster, of the 1st West India Regi- 
ment, who perfectly resembled the Governor 
in remarkable stature, gait, and feature; he 
was present at the trial, and was obliged to 
confess to himself, that he saw before him 
an “alter ego.” The day after the execu- 
tion, the Major dressed himself exactly as he 
heard the deceased culprit had appeared on 
the melancholy occasion, and took a walk 
in the neighbourhood of Newgate, to the 
great terror of all those who saw him, and 
had been present’at the execution. [I recol- 
lect well a caricature, which is, I dare say, 
to be found amongst collections of that na- 
ture, representing a fish-woman Cropping her 
basket at the apparition; and the title of it 
was “ Governor Wall’s ghost.” 

The Major having an appointment to meet 
a friend at the St. James’s Coffee-house, had 
rode in from some distance on a wet day; 
he had on what was called in those days a 
“dreadnought,” which looked something like 
a magnified witney blanket coat steeped in 
tobacco-juice, a slouched hat, a pair of mud 
overalls, and a large hunting whip in his 
hand. He was nearly six feet and a half in 
height, with a slight stoop of the shoulders, 
and wore spectacles. ‘The advent of sucha 
figure created much surprise among a group 
of dandies collected around the fire; they 
began to whisper with each other, with the 
evident design of extracting some fun out of 
such an uncouth-looking animal. Their in- 
tended victim most likely guessed their 
thoughts, for, throwing his whip on the table 
with some force, he stripped off his dread- 
nought, which he hung over one of the rails, 
rang the bell, and sat down, stretching his 
long limbs half-way across the floor. When 
the waiter answered the bell, he was asked 
if there were any new publications in the 
house? * Publications, Sir, publications! | 
really don’t know of any.” ‘ Well, then,” 
said his interrogator, “‘ bring me the New- 
gate Calendar; it’s the only guide by whicha 
country gentleman can discover his friends.” 

I was in the coffee-room at the Crown Inn 
in Portsmouth when this eccentric personage 


hurried for time, gave a short and somewhat 
impertinent reply. As he left the room at 
the same time, Major Foster waited quietly 
until he returned, when, beckoning to him 
to come near, he took him by the lappel of 
his coat, and said to him, “ Do you know, 
my honest man, that you are a particularly 
lucky fellow to live on a ground-floor ?”’ 
** Why so, Sir?” said the astonished waiter. 
‘¢ Because if you had lived up stairs, I would 
have thrown you out of the window for your 
late impertinent speech.” The man of nap- 
kins taking a glance at the sinewy and gaunt 
figure of his detainer, and having no wish to 
make an exit through a window even on the 
ground-floor, made the fullest apology. 

One more anecdote of him, which I have 
had from two or three persons, The Major 
joined his regiment in the West Indies at the 
time of the greatest mortality from the yel- 
low fever. The officers, anxious to keep off 
the thoughts of death, with which they were 
surrounded, used to “keep it up” at the 
mess, and afterwards repair to each other’s 
rooms to smoke, drink, and sup. They had 
often teazed Foster to give them something 
of the kind in his room, of which he fought 
shy. At last he said, * I’m not in the habit 
of sporting suppers, but I will give you to- 
morrow evening a bit of cold meat and a glass 
of grog.” The next evening, after dinner, 
they were all on the alert, resolved to give 
the Major a benefit. ‘They went up to his 
room, full of mirth and fun. On opening the 
door, they observed a coffin, such as the men 
were buried in, on tressels, and close to it a 
table with the cloth laid; knives, forks, 
plates, mustard, vinegar, and pickles. ‘I 
promised you some cold meat, my lads,— 
fall to.” The room was clear in a twinkling, 
not one remaining even to examine whether 
there was anything in the coffin or not. 

During the Seven Years’ War, so glorious 
to our arms in Europe, success was even of a 
more solid nature on the Continent of Amer- 
ica, where Canada fell into our possession. 
It was during the operations in that country, 
and when the French were in possession of 
Chambly, that Major Rogers was sent out 
from the British camp to endeavour to sur- 
prise Fort St. John, on the River Richelieu, 
which covered that position. On reconnoi- 
tring the fort, he found its strength much 
greater than he had expected; the sentries 
were numerous and well-posted, and had 
given an immediate alarm, so that any hope 





asked the waiter some question, to which he, 


of a surprise was out of the question. He 
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therefore left it, and marched further down 
the river to the village and fort of St. ‘The- 
rese; he reconnoitred the place at daylight, 
and baving observed that they were storing 
hay, he iook the opporiunity, as one of the 
cart-loads was enicring the gate-way, to rush 
in with a few men before they could shut the 
gate, while the remainder of the detachment 
seized on the houses outside. The whole 
coup demain was complete, the stockaded 
fort with twenty-four soldiers, and the houses 
outside, containing seveniy-eight persons, 
women aad children included, were secured 
without firing a shot. 





At the coaclusion of this war, so fertile in 
great achievements, many of the officers who | 
had taken a share in the events that annex- 
ed Canada to the British throne thought it| 
expedient not to hide ‘ their candle under a| 
bushel,” but to let the Commander-in- -Chief| 
know what “ acts of noble daring” they had | 
performed ; they covered his table with peti- | 
tions and memorials for promotion. One of | 
their comrades more modest than his neigh- 
bours, had declined entering into this career | 
of solicitation, but being at last much teazed on 
the subject, he sat down and wrote a =a 
que memorial, in which he stated having | | 
come of * poor but honest parents,” the dit: it 
ficulty there was in teaching him Latin, and | 
that from his friends considering him irre- 
claimably stupid they had put him into the 
Army; how he had endeavoured to idle away | 
his time to his own satisfaction; and finally | 
enforced his claim for promotion by stating 
that he had had his brains three times blown 
out, and was the father of five orphan chil- | 
dren. Heclosed it in the usual manner, and | 


' 


signed his name. After having had their | 
laugh at the memorial, one of the party asked | 
leave to take it away to show to some of his 
friends; but, in place of doing so, he put it | 
under cover to the General. He, of course, 
was much surprised at the receipt of the 
missive, and sent for the officer; when the 
affair was easily explained. ‘The conse- 
quence was a hearty laugh; and the Gene- 
ral having ascertained that the memorialist 
had actually been wounded three times in 
the head, and was the father of five mother- 
less ghildeon, he gave him in earnest the, 
promotion he had petitioned for in joke. 
The possession of children, however, does 
not prove a very valid plea for promotion. 
An officer who was in the same regiment 
with me, went up to the Duke of York in the 
street of Portsmouth, and put a memorial 
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into his hands, which his Royal Highness 
opened, and read as he walked along, Call- 
ing for the officer, who had fallen in the 
rear, he said, “ Mr. S , | see that in 
this paper the only claim you have for pro- 
motion is being the father of four children, 
I beg leave to say that I never gave you 
any directions to get married.” And with 
that gave him back his memorial. 

I have been often surprised that amongst 
the praises bestowed on the Duke of W el- 





'lington by historians, annalists, poets, and 


relaters of anecdotes, so little has been said 
ubout ihe very difficult task he had to per- 
form in feeding his army in the Peninsula. 
In former times, for want of a Commissariat, 


armies were obliged to confine their opera- 
tions to the fine season, and could not move 


in the spring until the grass was sufficiently 
grown to afford forage for the cavalry, Af- 
ter the French Revolution, when the coun- 
was assailed on so many sides, and had to 


_ provide for the operations of different armies, 
| it soon became evident that these could not 


be confined to the summer, When the re- 
action took place, and the French in turn be- 
came the assailants, the whole system of 
tactics was altered, and less account was 
taken of the seasons. Under these circum- 
stances the formation of a Commissariat be- 
came indispensable, and they lost no time in 
its organization. ‘Their functionaries, how- 
ever, had no very difficult task, every thing 
was got by requisition, and the Commissaries 
had little other care than to provide maga- 


zines and depéts, and to enrich themselves. 


At the commencement of the war in 1808, 


| we made a feeble attempt to imitate this in- 
| stitution, Commissaries were appointed to 


allthe military districts of Great Britain, Ire- 


land, and the Colonies—but at home they were 


the mere superintendents of the issues of pro- 
vision. In the Colonies in addition, they 


‘acted as Paymasters, but as of any know- 
_ledge of active duties in the field they were 


all innocent as sucking doves, 

I recollect, previous to the action of Vi- 
miera, Sir Rowland Ferguson, who com- 
manded a brigade, went to the house where 
the principal Commissary was quartered, and 
sent a message that he wished to see him, 
as some of the men complained that they had 
received no provisions. ‘The answer sent 
back was, that as soon as the Commissary 
had finished his dinner he would attend to 
the General. ‘The latter immediately went 
up stairs, where the dinner was laid out ona 
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very nice white table-cloth, which § 
land immediately seized by the corner, and 
swept the whole concern to the floor. 

It was with instruments such as these that 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had to begin his labours; 
little wonder that they added much to his 
eare and toil, and that it required at least two 
campaigns before they could be brought into 
any eflective shape. Knowledge of accounts 
and book- keeping seemed to be the only re- 
quisities thought of at home, and out of this 
mass of scribblers the General had to select 
the most active and intelligent for the field 
duties. 

In the course of some time clever and in- 
telligent men sprung up in the department, 
to lighten the labours of the General ; 
the whole task rested originally with: the 
Duke. I have said that the labours of the 
French Commissioners were light, owing to 
every thing being procured by requisition ; | 
but those of ours were increased by having | 
to pay for what they got; very ofien with- | 
out the money ; and this, too, in such a coun- 
try as Spain,—of which Henry IV. truly 





| 


| 


said, “Quand ow y va fort on meurt de’ 


faim, quand on y va foible on est battu.” 


to have undertaken without it any great oper- 
ation; for instance, the march from the 


the battle of Vittoria. In order to show 
the value of a Commissariat, and the great 
honour that is due to the Duke of Welling- 
ton for its organization, I shall bring forw ard 
an example to prove how precarious was 
often the situation of armies of old, deprived 
of such an instrument; their movements 
being paralyzed from the want of the * neces- 
saries of life:’? and also furnishing a lesson 


that ought to find its place in the studies of 


every young officer, as he will here see the 
whole plan of a campaign, directed by one 
of the most powerful sovereigns that ever 
held sway in Europe, disconcerted by the 
talents, zeal, and courage of a Subaltern! ! 
In 1524 Charles V., elated with his sue- 
cesses in Northern Italy, resolved, contrary 
to the advice of his oldest Generals, to invade 
Provence. An army was formed consisting 
of 18,000 men, under the command of Pes. 
cara, which crossed the Alps, passed over 
the intervening country without molestation, 
and laid siege to Marseilles; here his career 
was checked by the gallant defence made by 
the garrison, After a fruitless siege of forty 
days and suffering much from sickness, Pes- 
Votume 1V.—33 


ir Row-|cara drew off his troops on hearing of the 


collection of an army under Francis at Avig- 
non, and took up a position in the neighbour- 
hood. Francis was informed that if he could 
get the mills near the enemy’s lines destroyed 
the Imperial Army would be obliged to retire 
from France. ‘The mill of Aurivle was the 
one that furnished the largest supplies, and 
the King was, of course, most anxious to 
have it destroyed. ‘The enterprise was pre- 
viously offered to some of the most distin- 
guished officers in the French army, with the 
liberty of selecting what troops they thought 
requisite. ‘They all declined it as impossible, 
seeing the mill was fifteen miles distant, close 
to the Imperial camp, and well guarded. 


but | Monlue then offered to undertake it, ‘and was 


accepted. 

It is rather singular that Robertson, in his 
History of Charles V., makes no mention of 
this enterprise ; he merely says that the Im- 
| perial army was obliged to retreat from want 
of provisions. This could only have arisen 
‘from his not having been aware of the cir- 
cumstance, as in a subsequent part of his 
work he gives Monluc the highest credit for 


his conduct at the battle of Cerisoles and de- 
Enormous as the expenses of the department | 
were, it would have been totally impossible | 


fence of Siena. ‘This anecdote has been in- 
troduced because at no period was France 


-and England so much allied as under Francis 
and Henry VIII.; for the merit of the action 
Douro to the Ebro, that terminated with | 


itself,—and it is given in its author’s own 
words as a literary curiosity,—I would defy 
the best military writers of the present day 
to give a more graphic, and at the same time, 
modest relation of an action rarely if ever 
equalled. ‘The dispatches of our modern 
Generals, however clear and descriptive, are 
embarrassed with a list of praises to subordi- 
nate officers. ‘hese might surely form the 
subject of a separate communication, for ex- 
ample, to accompany the list of killed and 
wounded, and not to cumber the main narrd- 
tive. 

**When I heard of the King’s ardent de- 
sire to have this mill destroyed, I determined 
to accomplish it or perish in the attempt. I 
endeavoured to gain all the information I 
could respecting the situation of these mills; 
fortunately I found my landlord was a man 
of that place. He told me Auriole was a 
small town surrounded with high walls, like- 
wise a castle well fortified; in the midst of 
the town a long street, at the end of which 
was the mill, situated on the left hand as 
you entered the town; at the gate was a 
lower which enfiladed the great street that 
ted to the mill, beyond which stood a small 
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church. He told me likewise, that the road 
went by Ambaigne, six miles from Marseilles, 
and that itwas nine miles more to the mill, in 
all fifteen, but if 1 went by the horse road it 
was three miles more. After my landlord had 
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water. The defence of the mill had been 
committed to a Captain and seventy men; 
the men were thus destroyed and the Cap- 
tain wounded and taken prisoner. I then 
detached most of my men to assist Belsoleil, 








given me the above information, I consider- 
ed that if I endeavoured to execute this | 
enterprise with a large body of troops I 


and hinder the enemy from making a sortie 
while I was burning the mill; this I accom- 
| plished i in a short period, and even carried 


should be defeated; for as the Emperor's | oft the iron work that they might not have it 
camp was near he would be immediately in- | in their power to repair the mill. ‘The day 


formed of the attack, and send troops to cut | 
off my retreat, as indeed it happened. ‘Thus, 
for many reasons [ thought it better to take | 
but few men, at the same time choosing those 
who were of approved courage and activity. 

I then made the landlord bring me three 

guides I could depend on. I gave each of | 
them two crowns to encourage them, and | 
kept them in my house until I should set out. 

Having consulted with my guides, they in- 
formed me that provided | began my march 
at nightfall I should have as “much time as 
necessary. I chose one hundred and twenty 
men of the company in which I served as 
Lieutenant, and was followed by twenty 
horse, commanded by a friend of my own. 
When I had got some miles from the town 
I divided my infantry into two bodies of 
sixty men each, placing a guide at the head 


of each; the third guide [ sent with Mr, Cas- | 


tellpers. ‘The second body of infantry was 
commanded hy M. Belsoleil, who had orders 
to march one hundred yards behind my di- 
vision. After some hours’ march the guide 
informed me we were within one mile of 
Auriole, upon which I ordered a halt to give 
the ultimate orders for the attack. [ordered 
M. Belsoleil to occupy the two houses at the 
gate of the town to prevent the enemy from 
sallying on me while | was burning the 
mill. ‘The cavalry had orders to post them- 
selves behind the church already mentioned. 
We then moved on, and as we were obliged 
to pass by the walls of the town, their senti- 
nels challenged twice, we gave no answer, 
but continued our march, Belsoleil to the 
gate and I to the mill, which, when [I ap- 
proached within the length of a pike, a sen- 
try challenged and immediately fired, but did 
no harm. I then rushed forward to the door 
of the mill, followed close by my soldiers 
and some volunteers. From the situation of 
of the door only one could enter at a time. 
A volunteer went in first, and was soon fol- 
lowed by the others. ‘The surprise was so 
complete, that we found most of the enemy 
asleep, who were all killed except a few that 
flung themselves out of a window into the 


began now to break; I assembled the whole 
| det achment and took the road to Marseilles, 
having in this affair, only eight men w ound- 
ved. i made the men march so briskly that 
| i the enemy could not overtake us, and as they 
had prevision with them, by my orders, they 
ate itwhile marching. As it was natural the 
‘enemy would cut off my retreat if I returned 
iby the road I came, I turned to the left hand 
over the mountains. It was well 1 did so, 
for some of my wounded men, who went by 
the great road, were taken prisoners by five 
hundred horse, detached to intercept me. 
Thus I brought back the detachment in safe- 
ty to Marseilles.”’ 

The retreat of the Imperial Army imme- 
diately followed this affair. 

In one of Capt. Marryat’s novels much 
merriment is produced by the bona fide an- 
swer of Peter Simple to the question, ** How 
are you off for soap?” ‘The origin of this 
phrase was this: during the years 1796-7 
there was no depot in the Isle of W ight, and 
all the officers going out to join their regi- 
ments remained in Portsmouth ; there were 
to be added the garrisons of Portsmouth and 
Hilsea barracks, with visitors from Gosport, 
&c. Large fleets were almost always at 
Spithead, and outward-bound convoys wait- 
ing for a wind, so that the streets of that fa 
mous garrison were actually filled with offi- 
cers of both Services. ‘The young ladies who 
chose Portsmouth as a rural retreat during 
summer, seeing scarce any thing else, enter- 
tained a soci iable sort of regard “for, and fa- 
miliarity with, those whom they were in the 
constant habit of meeting, and saluted them 
accordingly. If it was a red coat, ** How 
are you, sodger officer?’’ If a blue jacket, 
‘** How are you, officer?’’ By -constant re- 
petition of this latter phrase, and by a slight 
elision, it was corrupted into, ** How are you 
off for soap?’ At the time when this was 
in vogue, there arrived a lordling, who joined 
one of the ships es Midshipman ; after being 
initiated in the mysteries of the’cockpit, he 
set out one day with a large party of his ship- 
mates to have a *Jark”’ in the direction of 
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Fareham, Wickham, &c. ‘They had taken | 
luncheon about two o'clock, and returned to 
Portsmouth late in the evening, with appe- 
utes much sharpened by the excursion. 
While part of them lounged about the streets, 
and others went up to their bed-rooms, the 
task of ordering supper was left to the senior 
of the party, a Master’s Mate ; although not 
a great epicure, he resolved to give his com- 
rades a treat, by ordering what was both sub- 
Stantantial and savoury. When the party 
reassembled, the supper served up, and the 
cover taken off, there appeared a large dish 
of beefsteaks, garnished with onions. At 
sight of this refeetion, the young noble start- 
ed back in dismay, and exclaimed, ‘*What! 
beefsteaks and onions, a supper fora Lord!” 
‘This phrase soon found its way to the pavé, 
and superseded, for a time, as a cant expres- 
sion, ** How are you off for soap?’ ‘lhe 
interesting persons alluded to, who gave it 
expression, delivered the words in a tragic 
tone, and with a theatrical start, in saying, 
“What! beefsteaks and onions, supper fora 
Lord !”’ 

The subject of duelling having been of 
late much before the public, may give per- 
haps some interest to the following. ‘I'wo 
young officers, at the depét in the Isle of 
Wight, had a quarrel, and the consequence 
was, a hostile meeting, in which one of the 
parties was killed. The opposite party, with 
his second, fully confiding in the assurance 
that every thing was fair and honourable, 
surrendered for trial. ‘The second of the 
party that had fallen, after doing all that was 
requisite, went away; as well as I recollect 
he went on board a transport, in which he 
had a passage to the West Indies. ‘T‘here 
was no search for him, and he might have 
remained unmolested ; but having seen in the 
paper that the trial of the two other officers 
was to take place in Winchester, he imme- 
diately thought that his evidence would be 
much in favour of the accused. Acting, like 
many of his Irish countrymen, on the impulse 
of the moment, he set off for Winchester, 
without consulting any body, and totally 
ignorant of running any personal risk. He 
arrived in court, and stated that he had come 
to give evidence in favour of the prisoners ; 
but had hardly time to give his name, when 
he was taken into custody, placed in the 
dock amongst the prisoners, an indictment 
made out against him, evidence adduced, the 
judge’s charge given, and the jury brought in 
their verdict of guilty, almost before he had 
time to recover his senses. When it came 





to his turn, and he was asked if he had any 
reason to show why sentence of death should 
not be passed on him? he looked up at Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, who was the judge, and re- 
plied, “* Really, my Lord, I don’t know what 
to say; but sure it’s very hard when I was 
on my way to join my regiment in the West 
Indies, to be stopped here to be hanged !” 
Honest, good-hearted fellow, he was not 
hanged, but allowed to join his regiment, 
and may be alive to-day, for aught I know to 
the contrary, as his name has escaped my 
memory. 

During the war in the Low Countries, in 
which the Spaniards were endeavouring to 
restore their supremacy, two soldiers of their 
army deserted, and had been allowed to live 
for some time at large in the town of Sluys; 
from thence they took an opportunity of again 
decamping to join their former friends, taking 
with them the intelligence that the place 
might he surprised, no guard being kept on 
the Cadsand bridge. Upon this intelligence, 
Teraille received orders to march on the 
town, while Frederick de Berg, with a strong 
detachment, should be prepared to attack the 
castle as soon as the town was taken. ‘The 
Governor of Sluys hearing that part of the 
enemy was in motion, sent orders to all the 
neighbouring posts to be on the alert, but 
never troubled himself to look at home, con- 
fiding in the strength of the place. ‘Teraille 
gained the foot of the ramparts without caus- 
ing alarm; here he detached a part of his 
force to make a false attack on the other 
side. All was still and quiet in the town, 
and little doubt was entertained of success. 
The signal of the false attack was to have 
been the striking of the town-clock ; it hap- 
pened, by a curious accident, that the town- 
clerk, in winding up the clock that night, 
deranged some of the machinery, and no hour 
was struck during the night. ‘The party 
that was to make the false alarm, waiting for 
the appointed hour, did nothing: and the 
other, not understanding the reason oi this 
delay, began to apprehend some misfortune. 
With great difficulty Teraille pursuaded his 
party to march to the gate, which they forced 
open, part of the guard was killed, the rest 
took flight. ‘The Spaniards were still afraid 
to enter the town, not hearing any thing of 
the party on the other side; at last, they did 
venture, and had gone a considerable way 
without meeting any resistance. ‘The town 
owed its safety to an English Captain of the 
name of Slingsby, who, with only thirteen 
men, boldly attacked the Spaniards ; and as 
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if he had been accompanied by a large force 
in his rear, he turned round and called out 
to his Lieutenant, (an imaginary one,) to 
march round and eut off the enemy. They 
no sooner heard this order, than the Spaniards 
fled in confusion, and were pursued by 
Slingsby, now joined by more of the garri- 
son, with great slaughter. 

When the discussion brought on in Par- 
liament by Sir Francis Burdett, on the sub- 
ject of corporal punishment, had excited 
much attention in the public generally, and 
was naturally one of first-rate interest in 
military circles, the officers assembled on the 
parade of the depdt at Winchester were dis- 
cussing the topic with much animation; the 
Adjutant (afterwards Captain,) Moyle, of the 
67th, listened for some time with great com- 
posure to all the remarks that were made; 
at length, much to the surprise of the young- 
sters, he said, ‘¢ Sir Francis Burdett may say 
what he likes about flogging, but 1 never 
was worth any thing till 1 got 300 lashes* !”’ 


a 


From the London Athenaeum. 


The Drama in the Middle Ages, and the 
Passion-play at Ammergau--{ Das Thea- 
ter im mittel Alter, §c.| By Dr. Gorres. 
Munich, Cotta. 


Aut readers conversant with the annals of 
the European stage, are aware, that the ori- 
gin—the how, the when and the where—of 
those singular religious spectacles, denomi- 
nated ** Mysteries”’ and ** Moralities,”’ is still 
a vexata questio. ‘The mists that enveloped, 
as it were, the childhood of the gorgeous 
Athenian drama, have been long cleared 
away by the common consent of the learn- 
ed. Gay Dionyrsos and his jocund satellites, 
the fauns and satyrs; the goat, meet victim 
to the vineyard-god ; the waggish mummers 
of the Grecian village—the lofty poetry of 
the dithyramb succeeding their rude and ex- 
temporaneous strains; the Icarian and his 
improvements; and lastly, the gradual trans- 
ition of the embryo muse till it attained its 
glorious perfection under the life-inspiring 
influence of its three greatest luminaries,x— 
all these matters have ceased to be mooted 
questions. Not so with the drama of mo- 
dern Europe. ‘The disquisitions of Warton, 





* This anecdote was introduced amongst the 
evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the question of corporal punishment. 
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and, in our day, the researches of Mr. Col- 
lier, have thrown much light certainly on this 
still dark leaf of literary history. But how- 
ever satisfactory their conclusions may seem 
to be, we still think that much, illustrative 
of the mutual workings and influences of the 
early Continental and English drama upon 
each other, still remains to reward the labour 
of the antiquary. 

The work before us, which, we believe, 
is the forerunner of a comprehensive and de- 
tailed history on this subject, throws some 
new light upon these matters, as far as the 
author’s own country is concerned; and he 
adduces evidence, demonstrating pretty clear- 
ly that in these pristine representations, out 
of which grew the present acted drama. 
Germany can lay claim to a much more re- 
mote antiquity than writers have generally 
been willing to concede. But, by way of 
preamble, we shall, at the risk of treading 
here and there on beaten ground, lead the 
reader’s attention to certain facts connected 
with the subject. 

Probably the oldest drama on a religious 
theme of which we have any account, is one 
composed by a Jew named Ezekiel, entitled 
"EZ2,«y», It was a tragedy representing the 
departure of the children of Israel from 
Egypt. ‘The fathers of the church, and 
particularly Eusebius, have preserved frag- 
ments of this piece; but, as a whole, it is 
not extant. The next is the well known 
‘Christus Patiens”’ of Gregory Nazianzen, 
modelled on the plan of the Athenian drama, 
in which were represented the sufferings of 
the Redeemer; the choruses being metamor- 
phosed into Christian hymns. ‘The third of 
the known writers of this kind of composi- 
tion was a ‘fa pensive nun, devout and 
pure,” Hroswitha or Rhoswitha, of the 
abbey of Gandersheim, in Saxony, who lived 
in the 10th century. Amongst other wri- 
tings on sacred subjects, she composed, we 
are informed, six spiritual plays in Latin 
prose. Maguin, Villemain and Saint Mare 
Girardin, have largely commented fon the 
writings of this pious lady in their lectures 
on modern literature. ‘In the prolego- 
mena,’ says our author, * she explains her 
motive for inditing the above plays: ‘she 
had observed,’ she said, ‘that ‘Terence was 
studiously conned over by many Catholics, 
on account of the allurements of his style ; 
although he was a poet addicted to pourtray- 
ing the lewd behaviour of unworthy females, 
and thereby inculeated much unprofitable stuff 
in the minds of his perusers.’ Seeing, this, 
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then, she had not delayed to lift up her voice | From hence the German theatre derived its 
(clamor validus Gandeshemensis) for the | origin.” 


honour of God and virtue. ‘I have striven,’ 
she proceeds, ‘according to the measure of 
my understanding (juata met facultatem in- 
geniolt) to celebrate the triumph of modesty, 
and show how the weakness of woman ean 
put to shame the brutality of man.’"’ These 
plays, according to Dr. Gérres, were acted 
by Hroswitha’s fellow nuns. If so, this is 
the earliest representation of which we have 
historical proof. Indeed, England does not 
possess, as far as we are aware, any written 
religious drama beating so early adate. The 
miracle play of St. Catherine, the earliest 
that is known to have been performed in 
England (viz. in the year 1110, at Dun- 
stable), was, according to the best authori- 
ties, composed in French, and produced un- 
der the direction of the Frenchman Geoffry, 
member of the University of Paris, and after- 
wards Abbot of St. Albans. It will be all 
the more strange if these Saxon plays are 
anything more ‘than religious pageanis—as 
L "Enfant, the historian otf “the council of C se? 
stance (1414), relates that the Bishop o 
Salisbury, and the five other bishops ae 
were present at this religious congress, in- 
vited the authorities and respectable burgh- 
ers of the town of Constance to a pageant 
at which was performed the * Mystery of 
the Holy Nativity,’’ the « Adoration of the 
Wise Men,” and the « Slaughter of the In- 
nocents;” and from this he coneludes that 
English clergymen were the originators of 
the seriptural drama in Germany: an opinion 
in which more than one German has follow- 
ed him. Menzel, for instance, who says, 
‘““As he (Pope John XXIIL. ) was crossing 
the Alps, his carriage hi appening to be over- 
ebtned 4 in the snow, he cursed in the Devil’s 
name, to the great edification of the pious 
peasauts of Arlberg. * Besides the main ac- 
tors in this scene, many spectators and divers 
other persons streamed together to the town. 
Among the rest were seven hundred travel- 
ling dames, or lewd women, whose company 
neither lords spiritual nor temporal could do 
without; besides three hundred and forty- 
six players, conjurors, and mountebanks. 
The players were brought by the English 
clergy, and represented brilliant scenes. 


* Apropos of this council, “ Dute operam, ut illa 
nefanda schisma eradicetur,” said the vain Empe- 
ror Sigismund to the assembled conclave. A car- 
dinal exclaimed, “Domine, schisma est generis 
neutrius,” upon which Sigismund retorted. “Ego 
sum Rex Romanus, et super grammaticam.” 
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It is more than probable, that as the 
Churchmen throughout Europe were in that 
age in communication with Rome,—deriving 
light from the same souree—these Myste- 
ries or Miracle plays, sprung up every where 
about the same period; if so, differences 
about date relate rather to the accidental 
preservation of particular dramas than to the 
origin of the drama; but it appears to us that 
it was in England that they first became gen- 
eral as a source of public amusement. F're- 
quent are the allusions made to them in our 
early writers. Chaucer’s Wife of Bath di- 
verted herself with these amusements during 
the flesh-macerating season of Lent, when 
her lord was absent in London. 


Therefore made I my visitations 
To plays of miracles and to marriages. 


Again, in Robert Langdale’s ‘ Piers 
Ploughman’s Crede,”’ two lines are put in 
the mouth of a friar, which plainly intimate 
that miracle-plays were performed, not only 
in London (a standing monument of which 
fact is to be found in the notable inscription 
on Clerkenwell pump) and the larger cities, 
but also in the market towns of the provin- 
ces— 


We haunten no tavernes, 
At markets and miracles we medely us never. 


In process of time they appear to have 
been exchanged for episodes of classic my- 
thology, though still continuing to be solemn- 
ized on “high days of the calendar” as of 
yore. Thus the love-lorn Julia relates to 
Silvia in the ** ['wo Gentlemen of Verona,” 
how— 


At Pentecost, 

When all our pageants of delight were played, 

I did play a lamentable part 

Madam, ’twas Ariadne, passioning 

For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight. 

At an earlier period, we find these Myste- 
ries, or Miracle Plays, or Pageants, for it is 
often difficult to say which is referred to, 
simultaneously in vogue throughout all Eu- 
rope. At Paris, the Confrérie de Ja Passion, 
as it was called, received a patent from 
Charles VI. in the year 1404, which gave that 
body the exclusive privilege of acting mys- 
teries. We know from Muratori, that in 
ltaly they were acted towards the close of 
the thirteenth century. In the year 1264 
A.p., the brotherhood of del Gonfalone was 
instituted at Rome, and performed religious 
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pageants in the Coliseum till 1549, when 
Pope Paul III. issued an interdict against 
their continuing any longer to use that build- 
ing. Nevertheless, the representations pro- 
ceeded, but in another place. Coeval with 
the establishment of this society was the ori- 
gin of our ** Chester Mysteries.” ‘The Cor- 
pus Christi plays, which are of somewhat 
later date, were performed at York for a num- 
ber of years, the different guilds of the town 
undertaking to perform certain parts. — In- 
dulgences even were granted by Pope Ur- 
ban to those who attended them. 

The libraries of the Netherlands and Flan- 
ders are said to be, at the present moment, 
complete storehouses of old religious plays, 
written in the Flemish dialect: and we will 
venture to hope, that the new impulse which 
has been given to the study of the ancient 
literature of Belgium, will bring forth fruits 
in this respect. At Valenciennes, a society 
called ** Confrérie de Notre Dame du Pay,”’ 
was, according to the ancient chronicles of 
that city, founded in 1229 and renewed in 
1426. ‘The four presidents were intrusted 
with the providing of three minstrels and two 
trumpeters, for the more favourable represen- 
tation of their festivities. A stage used to 
be erected on the Sunday of the ascension 
of the Virgin, and her image was carried in 
procession to the accompanying chorus of 
twelve persons, clad like the Apostles, and 
singing chiidren representing angels. In the 
great aisle of the church at that point, where 
there was the greatest profusion of statues 
and pictures, a stage was erected for the efligy 
of the Virgin, above which shone a heaven, 
and the mystery of the ascension was thus 
accurately represented. Hereupon came forth 
certain persons, who recited poems in praise 
of our Lady. ‘The most successful of these 
received from the society a silver crown, the 
second best a silver chaplet, and the rest two 
bottles of wine a piece for their good inten- 
tions. The preacher got half a sheep as his 
perquisite, the apostles, above mentioned, a 
plate of fruit and half a bottle of wine, and 
the Carmelites and Dominicans of the town, 
who had been present at the pageant, by in- 
vitation, received, as a guerdon, double ra- 
tions from the refectory.”’ 

The brotherhood of St. Luke, a similar so- 
ciety composed of painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and tapestry-workers, existed at Ant- 
werp, and a play acted by them in the fif- 
teenth century is still preserved. 

In comparison with England, which, in 
addition to other scattered remnants, pos- 
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sesses entire three whole series of these reli- 
gious compositions, viz. the Coventry, the 
Townley (or Wildkirk) and the Chester 
mysteries ; Germany is, as yet, but meager- 
ly supplied with published specimens of such 
writings. In the Royal Library at Munich, 
as we are told by our author, are manuscript 
fragments of more than one religious drama. 
‘They are written in German and Latin, and 
are ascribed to the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries, and even to an earlier period. 
Another fragment, on the subject of the re- 
surrection, and dating in all likelihood from 
the fifteenth century, has been published in 
the Deutsche Lese-Buch, by Wackernagel. 
It is remarkable, inasmuch as it is a species 
of pastoral farce, possessing regular comic 
scenes, between a merchant and his wife, in- 
terspersed with serious and religious songs, 
thus showing like a kindred English piece, 
the ** Adoration of the Shepherds,” the grad- 
ual transition from strictly religious themes 
to the every-day scenes of common life; 
laying, by this means, the foundation for the 
innovations of Jacob Ayrer and Hans Sachs, 
under whose auspices Hanswurst, the Ger- 
man clown, or gracioso, of the piece, first 
began to convulse the audience. Another 
fragment, written half in Latin, half in vul- 
gar French, ** The Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins,’ begins with the following words of 
the bridegroom,— 


Adest sponsus, qui est Christus ; 
Vigilate virgines! 

Pro adventu ejus gaudent, 
Et gaudebunt homines. 


In the town records of Berlin and Cologne 
are to be found accounts of the sums disburs- 
ed by the burghers on behoof of the compo- 


sers and directors of these mysteries. 
following is curious :— 

‘Chance (says our author) has put us in 
possession of the fact of a mystery having 
been represented in 1332, in the Thiergarten 
at Kisenach, by divers clergymen of the place 
and their scholars, for the amusement of Fred- 
erick, Margrave of Thuringia, and Landgrave 
of Meissen. It was to commemorate the re- 
storation of peace after a long succession of 
bloody feuds. ‘The players had selected the 
parable of the ** Wise and Foolish Virgins’’ 
(this seems, by the bye, to have been a fa- 
vourite subject). Matters, however, turned 
out rather untowardly for them. For when 
the foolish virgins begged the wise ones for 
the Joan of a little oil, and were ejected by 
the bridegroom, they set to whining and 
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weeping most piteously, and invoked the 
saints to intercede in their behalf, but neither 
saints nor holy virgin could do aught to alle- 
viate theirdoom. Upon this, the Landgrave 
fell into doubts, got into a furious passion, 
and eried out, ** What is the good of your 
Christian creed if God will not take pity up- 
on us, no, not at the intercession of the Vir- 
gin Mary and all the saints?” Five mortal 
days did they, according to the chronicle, re- 
main at issue on this point, and the learned 
monks had no little ado to make him at last 
comprehend aright the meaning of the gos- 
pel.” 

A saying, which rests, however, on no 
very good authority, states that scenic repre- 
sentations, though not of a religious cast, were 
given as early as 1416 in the Tyrol. Duke 
I’rederick ‘+ of the empty purse,’’ so runs the 
legend, when outlawed by the Emperor Sig- 
ismund, fled from Constance, and concealed 
himself for some time among the frightful 
glaciers of the Oetz-thal, the same fastnesses 
in which the patriot Hofer baffled for a while 
the pursuit of his foes. At length the Duke 
ventured down to Landek, in the valley of 
the Inn, and had an interview with one Von 
Miillinen, who was still faithful found among 
the faithless. With this man he arranged a 
plan for discovering whether ‘all love for 
their unhappy lord was extinguished in the 
breasts of his folk.’? ‘The project they hit 
on was this: a play was contrived, depicting 
in lively colours the sufferings of a deserted 
and beggared prince. ‘The attempt succeed- 
ed; the spectators were moved even to weep- 
ing at the misfortunes of the deserted one ; 
at that moment the unknown stranger, who 
had lately appeared in the valley, came for- 
ward, and discovered himself to be their ban- 
ished sovereign; and they willingly extended 
to him the hand of welcome and _ protec- 
tion. 

That same year the Emperor Sigismund 
visited England, and during his sojourn in 
this country the play of St. George and the 
Dragon was performed for his special diver- 
sion at Windsor, Soon after, this identical 
pageant became very general in Germany, 
though we do not hear of it previously; it is 
not unfair, therefore, to suppose, that for this 
piece at least, the Germans were indebted to 
us. At Botzen, in Southern Tyrol, where 
it was annually exhibited, the part of St. 
George was sustained by a nobleman, while 
the king’s daughter was played by a * Frau- 
lein’’—i. e. miss of gentle blood. It was 
only lately, says our author, that the proper- 








ties thereunto appertaining, such as the in- 
geniously-wrought armour of the knight, 
were sold by the town to a Russian curiosi- 
ty hunter. 

Gervinus in his learned, though somewhat 
abstruse work, ‘I'he Poetical National Lit- 
erature of the Germans,” says that miracle 
plays were exclusively confined to the north 
of Germany at the time of the Reformation. 
Our author, who is the son of old Professor 
Gorres, the Arch-ultramontanist of Munich, 
takes occasion to allude to this, and in some- 
what of asplenetic mood. ‘At that period,” 
says he, ‘* they had become debased into a 
mere vehicle for polemics ;’’ and he pro- 
ceeds to quote one, whose title is * Ein ganz 
lustig Spiel, darin des Antichristlichen Paps- 
thums teufHlische Lehre und Wesen wunder- 
meistlich dargeben wird,” which quaint old 
German being interpreted, is ** A right mer- 
rie play, in the which the devilish ‘doctrine 
and essence of Antichristian Papacy is repre- 
sented after a wondrous masterful fashion.” 
The fact is, Luther himself does not seem to 
have discountenanced these monkish lucubra- 
tions ; perhaps, on the contrary, he was glad 
to use them as auxiliaries in his great work. 
He saw that they might be made to return 
and plague the inventor. In his preface to 
‘** Judith’ he recommends these sort of di- 
versions on truly Christian grounds. ‘And 
perhaps the Jews played such poems in like 
manner as one plays the ‘ Passion,’ and such 
like Holy Scripture histories amongst us, 
that the folk might learn to trust in God, as 
it were, in an image or play.’ At all events, 
the assertion of Gervinus will not hold ata 
subsequent period, for we learn from Men- 
zel that in 1571, the ** Last Judgment’ was 
played at Stuttgard, when the fire of hell 
extended somewhat beyond its legitimate 
bounds, the devils fled, and God the father, 
from aloft, began to call out dreadfully, fear- 
ful of perishing in the flames. ‘The above- 
mentioned author also tells us, that in 1593 a 
‘*'T'ragico-Comedia Apostolica’”’ was brought 
out at Lauingen, in which there were no less 
than two hundred and forty-six performers. 

In England the days of masque and an- 
tique pageantry have long gone by, and our 
Christmas carols are, perhaps, the only liv- 
ing pastime left to remind us of the substance 
of the people’s histrionic amusements four 
centuries ago. But it is not so in Germany. 
Before the days of Marlowe and Shaks- 
peare, ** Mysteries,,’ with their less spiritual 
kindred ** Moralities,’’ had ceased to be the 
staple amusement of the people. ‘Ihe last 
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was performed, according to Prynn, during | 


the reign of James the First, when ** Christ’s 
Passion” was played at Ely House, in Hol- 
born, on Good Friday, in the presence of 
thousands of spectators. In Germany, how- 
ever, even at the beginning of this century, 
they were not uncommon; but the all-anni- 
hilating wars, of which that country has been 
the theatre, and the secularization of the mo- 
nasteries, put an end to such peaceful recrea- 
tions. Ammergau is one of the very few 
places in Germany (we have failed to dis- 
cover any other,) where the old custom is 
still kept up: and this brings us to the pas- 
sion-play there represe mnted. Its origin is 
related in the following tradition :— 

«In the year 1633 a virulent and contagious 
pestilence broke out in the neighbourhood of 
the Vale of Ammer. ‘The ‘inhabitants of 
Ammergau took all possible precaution to 
prevent its reaching to them. But an Am- 
mergauer, who was at work at Eschenlohe, 
a village in the infected district, escaped the 
vigilance of the cordon sanitaire, and return- 
ed home across the mountains. ‘Two days 
elapsed, and he was a corpse. The poison 
was disseminated, and within three weeks 
eighty-four persons fell victims to the disease. 
The villagers, in great consternation, vowed 


a vow to God to perform a decennial mys- 
tery, being ** The Atoning Sacrifice at Gol- 
gotha, and the History of the Passion and 


Death of Jesus.’ Wonderful to relate, the 
plague immediately ceased, and not a single 
one of the many who lay sick of it died.” 

From that time this ‘‘ Passion’ has been 
regularly performed in scrupulous observance 
of the vow, except some slight irregularity in 
the time of Napoleon’s wars. Some talk 
there was, it is true, of following the exam- 
ple of other places, and terminating this an- 
tique ceremony altogether. But the cele- 
brated Bavarian minister, Mongelas, happen- 
ed to be present at a representation of it in 
1715; and though not remarkable for any 
peculiar homage to the hierarchy, he became 
so interested in it, that he was instrumental 
1o its continuance, and thus this scanty me- 
morial of the past has been rescued from ob- 
livion. In process of time the old piece has 
become interwoven with dumb shows of the 
types and shadows contained in the Old ‘Tes- 
tament. Alterations, too, have been made 
in the text, and its monkish rhymes convert- 
ed into blank verse;—hence the play, as it 
is now acted, presents but little that is char- 
acteristic either as regards expression or 
idea. 
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The actors are from three hundred to four 
hundred in number, including persons of all 
eallings and ages. Without exception they 
are natives of the village. ‘I'he ass, albeit, 
on which Our Saviour rides, i is from the ad- 


joining hamlet of Unter-Ammergau,—i. e. 


the lower, this being the upper village of that 
name. Indeed, the exclusion of strangers 
from the dramatis persone is carried to a 
degree almost puritanical. ‘*A female of 


‘the village entered into a Wurtemburg mo- 


nastery. On that institution being subse- 
quently suppressed, she returned home with 
a pension for life. She had been so long 
absent that she was no longer considered one 
of them, and could aspire to no more elev ated 
part in the play than that of a mute.” 

No less strict and scrupulous are the vil- 
lagers about the morals and manners of life 
of the players; and if it be discovered that 
any one accustomed to fill a principal charac- 
ter has become a tippier, or of irregular hab- 
its, he is degraded into a third-rate actor. 
Propriety in dress and manner is the order of 
the day. 

The Alpine village of Ammergau is—we 
ean speak from personal knowledge—a most 
romantic spot; the abrupt precipices around, 
the favourite haunts of the bounding chamois 
and sleepy marmot; afar off the lofty gla- 
ciers, from whose snowy sides the thousand 
petty rills have tumbled down to form the 
the pellucid Ammer-stream, which courses 
through the fertile meadows, skirting the 
village ; the place itself, called in the old 
Ulm chronicle, the pretttiest in Germany ; 
and, above all, the secluded quiet of the scene, 
unite to form a picture only to be found in 
the neighbourhood of the ''yrolese Alps. It 
is one of those spots which are ve ry apt to 
escape the observation of your grand chau- 
see tourist, who travels merely because it is 
the mode, and that he too may gabble, as 
well as his neighbours,— 


About the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyreneans and the River Po. 


The theatre for the oceasion was construct- 
ed of wood, outside the village. ‘The seats 
had no other covering but the sky; the stage 
alone was protected from the weather. Every- 
thing was pristine ; almost a realization of the 
Roman bard’s description :—- 


No veils were there o’er marble structure spread, 
No liquid odours on the audience shed ; 

The nearest grove supplied its choicest green, 

And clustering branches formed the artless scene ; 
Rude seats of turf in order rose around, 

W here sat the swains with oaken garlands crowned. 
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Before entering minutely into the construc- 
tion of the stage, we will, fora moment, refer 
to Strutt’s remarks on this part of the English 
theatre. ‘* What is now the stage, consisted 
of three several platforms, or tiers, one above 
another: on the uppermost was perched the 
Pater Celestis, surrounded by his angels; 
on the second holy saints and glorified men; 
while the lowest was occupied by those who 
had not yet passed from the transitory state 
to the regions of eternity. On one side of 
the lowest platform was the semblance of a 
dark, pitchy cavern, from whence issued fire 
and flames, and when necessary, the audi- 
ence was treated with discordant yelling and 
noises; while, ever and anon, for their de- 
light and instruction, devils ascended from 
beneath.’”” Our mountain ‘Thespians pay 
more regard to the nerves of the present gen- 
eration. Lucifer formerly commenced the 
piece with a chorus of demons, but this kind 
of Proem is now studiously avoided, perhaps 
to prevent the chance of any such untoward 
events as marked the début of the Eumenides 
in the A&schylean Tragedy. 

‘The construction of the stage (says our 
author) does not present the old subdivision 
into heaven and earth, but is very appropri- 
ately contrived for the representation of the 
piece; far as this consists of dumb show 
types from the Old ‘Testament, and acted 
dramatic scenes from the New, the Stage is 
also divided into two parts. In the centre 
of the great stage, and somewhat backwards, 
there is another smaller one, concealed by a 
drop-curtain. ‘To the right and left, between 
the side-walls of the theatre and this double 
Stage, one sees two streets of Jerusalem going 
back deep into the distance. ‘The intermedi- 
ate space on either side between these and 
the stage, is filled up by two houses, pro- 
vided with balconies.”’ 

This plan is peculiarly adapted for the 
multitudinous processions that from time to 
time emerged from the back-ground and 
again disappeared. Classical antiquaries 
may perhaps be interested to hear that the 
learned and well known scholar, Professor 
Thiersch, of Munich, has discovered the 
above to be the exact model of the old Athen- 
ian stage. 

‘The number of spectators was about six 
thousand. ‘The varions customs of the ‘T'yro- 
lese, Bavarians, and Swabians, presented a 
very interesting sight. Most of the females 
had thrown red or white kerchiefs over 
their heads as a shade against the sun, which 
glanced down—by the bye, not the least 


ardent of the spectators. ‘The heavens glowed 
mildiy in all the cloudless depth of blue that 
belongs to the southern landscape. ' pward 
soared the carolling lark, around looked down 
the bold Alpine peaks in tranquil majesty, 
and high aloft one might discern the cross 
surmounting the giddy precipice of the beet- 
ling Mannel. All was in a fever of ex- 
pectation for the commencement of the play. 
At last the church clock tolled eight. The 
mortars gave the signal, from the right and 
left issued the chorus to the sound of music, 
and the passion-play began.” 

But a word on the chorus. They were 
twenty-two in number, eleven of either sex, 
and it was their duty to interpret each inter- 
mediate tableau to the audience, and prepare 
them for its connexion with the acting part 
that was to follow. 

‘‘ They first commenced with a prologue, 
generally explanatory of the whole piece. 
The curtain was then drawn up, and exit 
chorus; while far off in the background a 
triumphant procession is descried, marching 
along in slow solemnity. ‘I'he Saviour him- 
self riding upon an ass, and surrounded by 
his disciples. Some of the people then cry 
** Hosanna!”? and wave branches of palm, 
others strew their garments in the Lord’s 
path, and mothers, in voluminous Oriental 
costumes, extend their infants to receive his 
benediction: all is happiness and rejoicing. 
This scene closes with the expulsion of the 
money changers from the temple. After 
which re-enter chorus, and the choragus ex- 
plain how the envy of the priests and phari- 
sees conspired for the destruction of Jesus, 
and show how this had been typified by the 
story of Joseph and his brethren. This said, 
the chorus pair off to the right and left, and 
take up their stations at the opening of the 
aforementioned streets. ‘The inner curtain 
is elevated, and we see the Plain of Dothan, 
with the well into which Joseph was east. 
Two of his brothers stand (of course without 
movement) gazing into it. ‘The rest are in 
various attitudes, meditating, apparently, on 
what they had done.” 

But it is not our purpose to follow the pro- 
gress of types and anti-types, down to the 
ultimate catastrophe. A few further remarks 
will suffice. ‘The tableau from the Old ‘Tes- 
tament, where Joab, under the pretext of a 
kiss, stabs Amasa, thus shadowing forth the 
‘s kissing traitor’? Judas, is mentioned by the 
wriler as a very effective one. We will 
render literally the explanatory song of the 
chorus as a specimen. 
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Chorus. Ye rocks of Gabaon 

Why stand ye desolate ? 

Enveloped thus in garb of woe, 

Ye, once the region’s pride! 

Tell, we conjure ye, tell us what befell, 
Echo. Fly, wanderer fly; 

Accursed is this bloody place ; 

Here fell, by murderous hand assail’d, 

An Amasa, &c. 


Another tableau, the falling of the Manna, 
was ‘* wonderfully real,’’ and further on he 
says— 

‘* The beholder might have fancied that the 
persons represented were actually then before 
him. At one time the tableaux reminded me 
of the paintings of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Paul Veronese, at another of the Tyrolese 
painter, Martin Knoller, many of whose 
works are preserved in the neighbouring 
monastery of Ettal. ‘The only change | 
should wish to see would be in the vestiture 
of the chorus, whose parti-coloured feathers 
and sandals would be more in keeping with 
the Opera Fernan Cortez than a play of the 
Passion.” 

The acting gains his special commenda- 
tion. Respecting the difficult and fatiguing 
part of Christ, we are told, ‘* It was not aet- 

g, but holy earnest. Propriety and dignity 
accompanied each movement, and under the 
roughest treatment he stands before us like a 
king.”’ ‘There was much less mouthing and 
ranting than could have been expected among 
a set of illiterate mountaineers, suddenly 
finding themselves in so unusual a position. 
The chief drawback was their patois, which, 
as the place is situated nearly on the confines 
of Suabia, Bavaria, and ‘Tyrol — countries 
none of them in high repute for ‘ streams of | ¢ 
German pure and undefiled’’—will not excite 
astonishment. ‘The performance was con- 
tinued till stx o'clock in the evening, only 
deducting an hour for refreshment at mid-day. 
Many an eye was moistened with tears ; and 
stifled sobs, as we were told by an eye wit- 
ness, testified how deeply the hearts of the 
simple hearers were penetrated—all quite 
of a piece with the fervent and religious 
temperament of these artless mountaineers. 
‘* This land of the mountain and the flood,” 
may be said to be * meet nurse for a religious 
child.’’ Heaven’s warning is heard, how 
often! in the thunder that echoes from their 
cliffs. ‘The runnel, that creeps along to-day 
making sweet music with the enamelled 
stones, is on the morrow a tearing cataract, 
carrying ruin and desolation to their smiling 
fields and humble cabins. Can we wonder 
that this people are sober and serious, and 





stricter observers of religious ordinances than 
their fellows of the plain? Their solemn 
greeting, **Gelobt sei Jesus Christus,” prettily 
alluded to in one of the Biirger’ s best ballads, 
must be familiar to many of our readers. We 
know not whether it has been their fate—it 
has been ours—to arrive at an obscure hostel- 
rie, on a Friday evening, hungry and weary ; 
yet no entreaty could procure animal food. 
‘*Morgen kriegen sie Fleisch, heut nit.’ 

‘* To-morrow you'll get meat, to-day none,’ 
was mine host’s decisive answer—and soon 
his sonorous voice was heard in even-tide 
prayer. ‘This is true of every house in the 
village. 

One word more touching the Passion. Be 
it known that it will take place again in the 
autumn of 1850, and should any of our rea- 
ders have the good fortune to be then within 
a day’s journey, we counsel them not to miss 
the ** Ammergau Passion-Spiel.”’ 


al 
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BY MRS. POSTANS. 


A circumsTaNcE which always appears to 
me singular, in England, is the manner in 
which persons, not perhaps much acquainted 
with the subject, yet from obvious causes 
deeply interested in it, in conversing on 
India, class together, in a strange collective 
way, ** the natives”’ of that country, as if all 
its inhabitants were so essentially alike in 
ye rs manners, language, and prejudi- 

, that no distinction was required to mark 
a Having been, originally, imbued with 
a feeling kindred to this, | well remember 
that, on arriving in India, nothing in that beau- 
tiful and glowing Jand—neither its rich foli- 
age, its mighty forests, its vast mountains, nor 
its quaint and gorgeous architecture—appear- 
ed to me so remarkable and interesting as 
the variety that met my eye on every side, 
connected with the character of the popula- 
tion of India, and the very opposite bearing 
of those with whose usages and opinions I 
became afterwards more intimately acquain- 
ted; and it is such outlines as these that I 
propose to give, not entering into disquisitions 
on caste, or plunging into dissertations suited 
only for the learned, but simply to afford a 
brief, and if it be possible, a somewhat gra- 
phic, portraiture of the leading classes of 
those whose differences of social and reli- 
gious opinion produce the varied surface of 
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Indian manners; so far, at least, as my resi- 
dence in Western India permitted me to note 
them. 

As the original son of the soil, the Hindu 
should rank first in my description, and he 
may be recognized by his slight, graceful 
form, his white and simple garments, and a 
c gtilen calm, subdued, and gentle expression, 
which distinguishes him as one among a 
conquered race, yoked alike by the Moslem 
and the Christian, yet peacefully serving all 
his taskmasters. Jf he be a priest, a triple 
cord passed over his shoulder, a brazen water- 
vessel is in his hand, and the seal of caste 
upon his forehead ; his head is shaven, his 
breast bare, and his countenance often deeply 
contemplative. If a soldier, his laugh is 
loud, his wit ready, his gait marked by a 
saucy swagger. On_ holy-days, he loves 
flowers and processions, chants songs of 
Krishna and Mahadevi, and sprinkles his 
otherwise soil-less garments with turmeric 
and cinnabar. ‘To his superior he is ever re- 
spectful and obedient; to his neighbour kind 
and friendly; always temperate, clean, and 
cheerful; he delights in old tales, and with 
an instinctive knowledge of character, loves 
nothing so much as to dilate on the talents, 
courage, acts, and peculiarities of his Euro- 
pean leaders. If the Hindu be of the gentler 
rank, his manners are marked by mildness 
and dignity ; a certain quiet air of self-respect 
govern his every word; his habits are pure 
and abstemious; and, although perhaps unin- 
formed, his faculties are capable of receiving 
any ideas that require the exercise of abstract 
reason; neither metaphysics nor mathema- 
tics are beyond his grasp, but he loves best 
ethics, and theorizes his religious tenets until 
both assimilate. As a merchant, wherever 
there is a traffic, money to be made, a fortune 
to be gained, abroad or at home, in peace or in 
war, there may we find the Hindu ; he loveth 
usury, yet bestoweth largely in charity ; but 
he lendeth to the stranger, while he giveth 
to his own people. As a workman, the Hindu 
is ingenious in imitating, apt and clever; 
but he has little originality, and that little 
is shackled by custom: as did his father, so 
does he, and all innovation he utterly abhors. 
The Hindu, living on herbs and grain, is 
tenderly careful of all things that have life ; 
yet his wives consume upon his grave, bulls 
and goats are his religious sacrifices, and his 
dead are burned out of his sight. His house 
is plain and unadorned, but his temples are 
quaint in design and gorgeous in decoration. 
His wife, who bears the water-vessel to the 


well, is laden with gold and silver bravery; 
ofttimes she is very lovely, too, gently and 
kindly; simple as the first of womankind, 
but in her simplicity very charming—un- 
learned she is, indeed, yet abundantly imagi- 
native; still her fancy has no resting-place 
but in the superstition of her people, and to 
her the air, the trees, the streams, the flowers, 
all breathe a mystic meaning. In literature, 
the Hindu has little of which to boast, and 
but a harsh and crabbed language; yet he 
loves much speaking, and when angry, words 
serve with him for blows. 

In his classification, the Hindu appears 
under many aspects; as the Rajpoot, fierce, 
debauched and cruel; his chivalry and inde- 
pendence lost, his pride and sensuality con- 
tinued, he lounges on his divan, intoxicated 
with opium, while infanticide is practised in 
his harem, a dark sacrifice to the pride of 
caste. Asa Bheel, secure in archer craft, 
he traverses a wild and romantic country, 
delighting in his independence, and refusing 
allegiance to every power but his own law- 
less will, while he worships the earth that 
yields him food, and cares little for the gene- 
ral belief in his people’s gods ; he is scarcely 
less brave, even while more wild, than the 
Mahratta; but the latter, small of stature, 
yet great in spirit, is ever active, wily, and 
intelligent, courageous as a soldier, industri- 
ous as an husbandman, and useful in all that 
he attempts. 

The Moslem, as the conqueror of the 
Hindu, next attracts attention—the haughty, 
overbearing Moslem. His pondrous turban, 
glossy beard, and flowing garments bespeak 
him as he is, full of self-esteem, effeminate, 
and proud. Instructed to disseminate his 
faith, yet knowing no means of conversion 
but the sword; as a noble, he is fiercelv 
bigoted; as a divine, he is too often grossly 
ignorant, and turning to his Aoran, loves 
texts and dogmas, in lieu of tolerance and 
charity; while, as a man of learning, poetry 
and the inflated histories of his demi-gods 
usurp the place of useful knowledge. ‘The 

The Moslem is fond of compliment, cun- 
ningly-devised tales, showy garments, and 
intrigue of every description, shading foliage, 
and gaudily-coloured flowers. He is super- 
lative in all things, in his improbable anec- 
dotes, in his highly-tinted descriptions, in his 
own personal sense of importance, in the 
character of all that he may say or do. He 
delights in war, in the number and trappings 
of his horses, in the fineness of his arms 
and accoutrements, in the number and trucu- 
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lent bearing of his followers; the ordinances 
of his faith, in such as please him not, sit 
easily on his conscience ; commanded to fre- 
quent ablution, even in health, he scruples 
not to use sand instead of water; forbidden to 
indulge in wine, he solaces himself with 
strong liqueurs ; sworn to strict observance of 
the truth, none prevaricate so cunningly; and 
therefore, to speak leasing like a Persi an, to 
be as dirty as a Sindhian, or to drink like a 
Belooche, are fair comparisons. ‘The Moslem 
has a high sense of family honour, and this 
is often his strongest principle of action; if 
its call demands the sacrifice of all the gentle 
affections of his nature, it is yet unhesitating- 
ly made, for he is stern and inflexible in pur- 
pose, holding as mere weakness all com- 
passion towards the erring. ‘The Moslem 
women, too often the victims of this charac- 
ter, are usually handsome, shrewd, business- 
like and clever, accustomed to abject subjec- 
tion to their lords, yet ruling with some au- 
thority in the sphere of their own power. 

In his classification in Western India, the 
Moslem has various callings ; none, however, 
very great or eminent. In Surat, he appears 
chiefly as an expounder of the law, and as a 
teacher generally. At Ahmedabad, as a mer- 
chant of rich fabrics peculiar to its far-famed 
looms; and in the presidency, he is usually 
seen with a cotton tunic and crimson turban, 
as an itinerant salesman of all the valuciess 
trash of which he can possess himself, or as 
the well-trained domestic of the European. 
But the Moslem’s great value is as a naviga- 
tor, and almost all the coast craft depend upon 


his skill; 


northward, by the low sandy coasts of Cutch 
and Kattiawar, the well-known science of the 
Moslem pilot affords confidence both to the 
merchant and the voyager. Suill, wherever 
the Moslem appears in “Western India, he is 
but a degraded being, the mere wreck of his 
country’s past success. His cities, indeed, 
are great in the remains of their architectural 
magnificence, and noble palaces still attest the 
power of those who bent to the yoke of 
foreign thraldom the neck of India’s princes ; 
but they crumble in ruin as we gaze upon them 
while around tomb, and minaret, and mosque, 
yet richly beautiful, wander a melancholy 
and degraded race, unable to appreciate, 
even while they mourn over the past. The 
Moslem interests not; he has had his day of 
conquest and success, and he has abused his 
power. ‘The evil of his character may be 
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thus, whether along the shores of 
the Southern Concan, beneath its towering | 
ghauts and majestic forests, or towards the | 
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| the result of circumstances deserving our com- 


miseration, but we see him as he is, and the 
picture is in no way pleasing. 

The Parsee, as a naturalized foreigner in 
Western India, next < appears upon the scene, 
and presents one of its most interesting and 
attractive features, in connexion with im- 
provement generally, and an emancipation 
from the intolerance of custom. ‘The Parsee 
may be recognized by his strong, muscular 
frame, his intelligent ‘and animated counte- 
nance, a quick, active manner, with a busi- 
ness-like yet courteous address. His gar- 
ments are of fine white cotton, remarkable 
for their spotless cleanliness, and his turban, 
whether of glazed chintz or fine muslin, ac- 
cording to the rank of the wearer, is pointed 
on the brow, and resembles an ancient head- 
dress, being probably the same as that worn 
by Zoroaster and his early disciples. ‘The 
Parsee of rank is ambitious of imitating Eu- 
ropean manners, attends meetings of socie- 
ties and schools, causes his sons to be in- 
structed in the English language, and to ac- 
quire a knowledge of our classic authors. He 
is liberal both in his charities and his hospi- 
tality; he patronizes learned men, and is 
willing to stimulate improvements. His 
equipages and much of his household furni- 
ture are European ; he encourages the public 
press ; and, if wealthy, employs his eapital i in 
ship-building and merchandize ; he is fond of 
acquiring knowledge of practical application, 
and will even travel far in its pursuit. ‘Tol- 
erant and liberal in all other things, and far 
in advance, as concerns civilization, of all his 
neighbours, the Parsee yet avoids all ques- 
tions on the original history of his people, 
while, although holding his priests in con- 
tempt, and foreing them to a low rank in 
society, he is jealous in all that effects the 
privacy of his temples, and the sacred charac- 
ter of his country’s worship. The Parsee 
gentlewomen rank among the most beautiful 
of the women of India; their eminently fair 
complexions, rich and becoming costumes, 
animated, yet graceful manner, afford them 
a higher claim to admiration, while they are 
gradually attaining a degree of freedom very 
unusual in the East, being even now permit- 
ted, in many cases, to receive and return the 
visits of Europeans. 

The Parsee is rich in his entertainments, 
and lavish in expense; yet amid all the 
gorgeousness of a festive scene he retains his 
usual simplicity of costume, which contrasts 
singularly with the scenes around. ‘The Par- 
see reverences greatness, but he stoops not to 
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engage favour; cherishing independence, he | the good, meanwhile, is happily progress- 
is active for himself, and generous to others, | ing. 
while the greatest trait of barbarism w ‘hich | ‘Che Portuguese, as a naturalized foreign- 
marks his usages is the exposure of his dead jer, seems to follow the Parsee, yet few can 
in the ‘Towers of Silence, to be devoured by |afford characteristics more widely differing. 
the loathsome vulture. The former may be known by his sallow 
The Parsee of inferior rank is also shrewd | countenance, slovenly gait, and mimicry of 
and speculative. Sagacious in discovering the | European fashion. His garments are the 
wants and tastes of the European society | worst-shaped things imaginable ; and where 
among whom he lives, he renders such | colour is admitted, it is of the gaudiest tint; 
knowledge the means of doubling an origin- | he affects a swagger, and desires to pass as 
ally small amount of capital, and his shop, in|a man of style and taste. Nothing can be 
a dull out-station, is often the great focus of |more dirty and despicable than the Portu- 
attraction to a camp, while, in the absence | guese of the lower order, nothing more ab- 
of reading-rooms, pleasant promenades, and /surd and comieal than the affected beau of 
theatres, ‘the Parsee storeroom is the resort | the upper. ‘Ihe Portuguese loves society 
of a crowd of evening loungers. ‘T’he specu- | ‘and music, dancing and festivity; he is trou- 
Jation, however, of the Parsee trader carries | blesome when holding positions of authority, 
him and his wares further abroad than the | and offensive in his self- -importance when in- 
oul-stations of our presidency; accompanied | vested with power. Among the natives of 
by an escort, he wanders over desert sands, {India generally, the Portuguese is held in 
and through mountain passes, to the heart of | contempt, and considered capable of all sorts 
an enemy’s country, in search of purchasers | | of depravity and wickedness. That he is 
among British troops, content to pay black | | weak and degenerate is certain, while all that 
mail, as he goes, and risking in his zeal the | energy and talent which originated the Portu- 
loss of both life and property. | guese government in India is wholly lost. 
As a servant, the Parsee is ready, active, | he Portuguese encourage priestcraft, while 
clean, and useful; addicted to money-making, | their religious teachers place their foot upon 
and consequently expensive; yet robbing his | the necks of the laymen, and, constraining a 
employer in so pleasant and agreeable a way, | very sufficient contribution, live in great con- 
that the comfort he produces serves to balance | tent and comfort. ‘The Portuguese seat of 
the loss that may be sustained. As a coach- igov ernment is beautifully situated, and adorn- 
man, his services are peculiarly valuable, and ed with palaces and churches worthy the 
the panels of his master’s carriage, in a} great city founded by the noble-hearted Albu- 
* crush,’’ might be as safely confided to him /querque; but the towns which once equally 
as to the most accomplished charioteer of marked their conquests are overgrown with 
any land; for the Parsee gentleman delights | brambles, while the glossy snake glides among 
in ‘rapid motion and fast-trouing horses, while | ‘their tombs, and the timid songster of the 
the abundance of native processions that block | wood shelters its bright plumage among the 
up the highways of the presidency renders | ‘rich foliage tangled alike round hall and 
good driving by no means an inferior accom- bow er. 
plishment. | The Portuguese woman, pretty when 
Such is the Parsee, and to his tolerance, | young, becomes coarse both in form and na- 
energy, and love of practical knowledge must | ture when advanced in age. She loves gaudy 
we principally Jook for the advancement of | colours, the glare of feasts, the incense of 
general good in the presidency of Western | admiration. The better class affect senti- 
India; for the free hand which shall strip ment, poetry, and taste, but it is to be feared 
away the antique veil of prejudice, and for | are very unfemininely deficient in all these, 
the advance of that power of opinion which |if any opinion may be formed from the alli- 
shall force improvement on the intelligent; ances that are often considered the most 
members of native society. Wherever good | eligible, from their favourite songs, and the 
now exists, we trace the hand of the liberal striking contrasts adopted in costume. 
Parsee; whether in the establishment and| ‘The Portuguese, however offensive he be- 
support of schools, the founding of hospitals, |comes when a ruler, weak as he is as a di- 
the architectural improvement of towns, the | plomatist, ridiculous as a beau, ignorant as a 
erection of hotels for public convenience, | priest, and useless generally as a member of 
or in minor points of yet great value to the | the native community of India, is yet admir- 
community, his influence pervades all, and | able as a cook; and although his deficiency 
Votume LV.—34 
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in cleanliness and his love of potent liquors 
detract somewhat from his merits, yet it must 
be admitted that the European gastronomist 
in India is materially a debtor to the Portu- 
guese: unhappily, in this sphere of action 
his usefulness ends, and with it his claim to 
our attention. 

Such are slight, and it may be, unsatis- 
factory, outlines of the four chief classes of 
native society in Western India, and the 
reader who is familiar with the aspect of 
each may recognize their truth, while they 
who are first jostled by the varied crowds of 
a great bazaar may perhaps find little difh- 
culty in referring the individuals who com- 
pose it to their proper class, and, as each | 
passes under his eye, will readily imagine 
how varied must be the character, opinions, 
and habits of those who form, even in so 
small a portion of it, what are collectively 
denominated the “ natives” of India. 

The dark, slightly-formed being, with bare 
shoulders, and crimson turban, perspiring 
under the weight of a handsome palankeen, 
chanting in parts a wild chorus as he goes, 
to alleviate the labour; the waterseller, dri- 
ving before him a fat bullock, adorned with 
bells and necklaces, and bearing a goat’s 
skin that oozes refreshment to the thirsty 
ground as he moves along; the sepoy press- 
ing forward to parade, neat and careful in| 
attire, cheerful and smiling in his aspect; 
the brahmin, slowly returning from his river 
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ablutions towards the temple; the salesman 
bearing baskets of grain to supply his stall ; 
the musician and the dancing-girl ; the fruit- | 
seller and the toddy-drawer ; the gold- work- | 
er and the weaver of fine muslin—all are’ 
Hindus, of various castes, indeed, and differ- 
ing prejudices, but yet agreeing well in all 
that forms the great staple of opinion. 

The tall Persian, with glossy beard and 
flowing robes, snow-white turban and yellow 
slippers, who passes by with solemn gait 
and downcast eye, a Chinese writing-case in 
his slender hand, the symbol of his calling ; 
—the swarthy Arab, with checked kerchief 
on his head, and goat’s-hair cloak cast care- 
lessly over his usual vest, hurrying forward 
to the stables, intent on some fresh trick of 
jockeyship ;—the Borah, bearing a_ basket 
on his head, whence peep forth books, bri- 
dles, and perfumes, and followed by a train 
equally laden, to each of whom one small 
blanket suffices for attire ;—the bustling ser- 
vant, cheapening fowls and pomellows ;—the 


| 





sleek and portly gentleman, ambling by on 
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a richly-caparisoned and well-fed mare, his 
African slave running swiftly forward to 
clear the way:—these are Mohamedans, and 
differ little but in rank. 

The native gentleman, simple in attire, but 
vigilant in observation, who dashes past in 
a well appointed carriage of Long Acre build, 
accompanied by his youthful and intelligent 
looking sons ;—the portly domestic, bustling 
along, “with a shining chintz turban, and a 
Chinese umbrella to protect him from the 
noontide sun ;—the fine looking lads, stroll- 
ing quietly along, each with his hand on his 
companion’s shoulder, and a book beneath 
his arm;—the handsome children, with large 
black eyes, and skins almost fair enough for 
Europeans, that peep laughingly forth from 
the crimson hangings or the green venetians 
of a native carriage, drawn by a pair of 
sturdy and milk-white bullocks, adorned 
with embroidered housings and silver neck- 
laces :—these are Parsees. The gentleman 
has probably left his country-house to con- 
sult a European lawyer in the town, while 
the children seek the environs, and the fes- 
tive entertainment of a friend. 

Again; here and there appears, marked 
like a blot among the rest, a thin, sallow, 
black-haired being, with a round white hat, 
puckered trousers, yellow waistcoat, and gilt 
watch-guard ; he carries in one hand a small 


| ° ‘ " é 
' switch, and in the other a little bundle tied 


in his checked handkerchief, smoking a cigar 
as he strolls along. By his side is a short, 
stout woman, with coarse but curling black 
hair on her otherwise uncovered head; a 
| gay petticoat, somewhat short, a crimson, 
'shawl, and a necklace of large blue beads, 
form her costume :—these are Portuguese, 
and of the rank commonly encountered. 
And now, in finishing my sketches, the 
reader will excuse me if I add one other 
touch, and express my regret that all classes 
of natives are not better known to the gene- 
ral European society of India, as I am quite 
sure that the friendly sympathy which might 
be induced on both sides would do much to 
correct errors of opinion that now exist. 
The servant of Government, in official 
employment, often meets a stubbornness that 
wearies him, a chicanery that disgusts; the 
sportsman, or mere man of pleasure, may 
find little to respect in those who, in India 
as elsewhere, will, for the sake of interest, 
sacrifice all claim to character among their 
own people; the extravagant man will con- 
demn the usurer, and the unphilosophic will 
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be irritated by the prejudices of those around 
them; but if, acquainted with, and holding 
in due and polite consideration, the opinions, 
social and religious, of the respectable part 
of native society, we sought that of our own 
relative rank, much, I think, would be gain- 
ed, and our mutual good feeling increased 
in proportion to our knowledge. 


oe 


From Frazer's Magazine. 


REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH, 
Part II. 


Tat was a striking moment, that was 
an auspicious hour, in the romantic history 
of Louis Phillippe, when standing on the 
sea-girt coast of his own well-beloved Nor- 
mandy, whilst the golden rays of an early 
autumnal sun shed their beauteous colourings 
on the peace approaching squadron of Great 
Britain, the monarch received with grace, dig- 
nity, and admiration, the young and charming 
queen of our own gloriousisles! Ah! little 
did he think when a wanderer in Switzer- 
land, a teacher of mathematics in a moun- 
tain college, a pedestrian exile in Scandina- 
via, or, at best, an outlaw in America, when 
the name of Orleans was a reproach and a 
by-word, and when to harbour him was al- 
most an offence in Europe, when none could 
cherish and none would love him ;—not that 
he did not possess merit or virtue, magnanimity 
or courage, but that none dared to acknow- 
ledge his possession of those virtues; but little 
did he then imagine that the day would ar- 
rive when he should rule over the destinies 
of France, and when the ships of that “ Bri- 
tannia” who still “‘ rules the waves,” should 
anchor at peace in the quiet waters of Tré- 
port, conducting to the shores of that land 
the young, noble, daring, active, energetic 
monarch of the British empire. 

No one can describe but Louis Philippe 
himself, the light which feil upon his brow, 
when he beheld, with rapturous emotions, 
the graceful figure and the oft-described form 
of his “ fair cousin.” The roar of the artil- 
lery had music in it for his ears, since it an- 
nounced to him that his wise and enlighten- 


fices for peace and order were known and 
estimated ; and that so satisfied were the peo- 
ple, the government, and the monarch of 
Great Britain, with the King of the French, 
that the queen herself had come to receive 
the kiss of friendship and esteem from the 
French king, to hold out the hand of a sin- 
cere friendship to the French people, and to 
sit side by side in the chateau of the Orleans 
family, thus recognizing the monarchy of 
the barricades, the revolution of 1830, the 
charta of the new dynasty, and disarming 
all envious, jealous, or unkind spirits, by 
carrying herself, as a gentle dove, not mere- 
ly an olive-branch of peace, but even plant- 
ing on the French soil the olive-tree itself. 
Long, long may it grow! May it be culti- 
vated, watered, defended by French honour, 
gallantry, and truthfulness! May there 
cease to exist any other rivalry between the 
subjects of Victoria and those of Louis 
Philippe than that noble rivalry of who shall 
be pre-eminent in encouraging the cause of 
peace, order, progress, national happiness, 
individual improvement, and the extension 
of civilization and truth! 

And that was a striking moment, too, in 
the life of our gracious and graceful sove- 
reign, when, casting her eyes back on the 
placid waters, on which were to be seen the 
“St. Vincent,” the “Caledonia,” the ‘*Cam- 
perdown,” the “Formidable,” the ‘“ War- 
spite,” the “Grecian,” the “Cyclops,” the 
‘*Turtarus,” and the ‘Prometheus,’ she 
could point the King of the French to the 
“ wooden walls of old England,” but, at the 
same time, throw herself, her consort, and 
her retinue, into the arms of the French 
monarch, of his admirable family, and of 
his courteous and hospitable people; and, 
with the lightness and freshness of youth 
and of hope, tread with delight the shores of 
that Normandy, endeared to all lovers of 
history by so many glorious and interesting 
recollections. 

“Gop sAVE THE QuEEN!”—Yes!—“Gop 
SAVE THE QuvueeEN!” were the first notes 
which greeted her as she landed in France. 
Those notes she knew right well. Often had 
they been played and sung in her hearing! 
Often had they called forth in her presence 
expressions of the most devoted loyalty! But 
it was a happy thought—it was a joyous mode 
of welcome—to greet her ina stranger land 





ed policy was appreciated; that his honour 
and fidelity were prized; that his alliance 
was sought for and valued; that his sacri- 


with the first song of her childhood, the old 
national anthem of her native shores. Oh! 





how her young heart must have beat with 
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joy when, calling to recollection the history | 
of past days, and remembering the long and 
sanguinary wars of other times between the 
French and the British empires, she now be- 
held the rival flags no longer rivals, floating 
in peace and friendship in the same breeze, 
and herself the bearer of a magician’s wand, 
for she carried with her the emblems of re- 
spect, confidence, and amity. 

These, these are the fairy scenes in the 
wide world’s history! ‘They are few, brief, 
and far between; but their results extend to 
ages, and stand forth to successive genera- 
tions like mighty monuments of civilization ; 
showing where restless ambition ceased to 
agitate, where rival nations ceased to sus- 
pect and to hate, where wise and enlighten- 
ed statesmen took their stand for truth and 
for civilization, and thus help on the history 
of man, and rescue human nature from the 
oft too-merited charge of selfishness, pride, 
and want of sympathy with fellow-men. 

That being must, indeed, have but a sorry 
and a limited view of public events, who does 
not perceive in the late visit of the house of 
Brunswick to the house of Orleans an event 
replete with good, and big with joyous hope 
and bright anticipation. For does he not 
see in it the union of western and constitu- 
tional Europe against any policy hostile to 
right and to freedom which northern powers 
might be disposed to establish or promote? 
And does ke not see in it the security and 
permanency of Belgium as a neutral state— 
a neutral but effectual barrier against aggres- 
sion and insult? And does he not see in 
that interchange of kindly looks, affectionate 
sympathies, and national respect, a security 
against the predominance ofa Bourbon policy 
in Spain, and against the establishment of a 
clashing policy towards Portugal, as well as 
against any unworthy or illiberal and intole- 
rant spirit in the South Seas? And does he 
not perceive in it a pledge that French policy 
as to Algeria will not be such as would re- 
quire from us either protests or loud com- 
plaints, menaces or hostilities? Two of the 
most honest, well-principled, and admirable 
men, have met—we mean M. Guizot and 
Lord Aberdeen. The Queen Victoria was 
accompanied by the “Travelled Thane,” 
and M. Guizot, with his unostentatious man- 
ners, simple and charming tastes and feel- 
ings, and irreproachable life, was there, to 
receive, with gentlemanly urbanity and states- 
manlike dignity, our secretary of state for 





the foreign department. Tell me not that 
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such an interview was nugatory. Tell me 
not that it will have no effect on the political 
or commercial relations of the two countries. 
Tell me not that all the charms of our youth- 
ful monarch, and all the high-minded cour- 
tesy and affability of her justly esteemed 
consort, have produced no effect on the 
French court, the French press, the French 
government, or the French people! ‘Tell me 
not that the visit was one merely of cere- 
mony, or of court friendship, or simply of 
pleasure and amusement. No! it was much 
more than this. ‘The mere fact of the visit, 
which was asked by the one, and consented 
to by the other, was in itself a great event. 
‘To ask for a visit, and to pay it, showed how 
by pacific, honourable, unambitious, and 
straightforward policy, Louis Philippe had 
gained the confidence of the British Con- 
servatives, It proved that they had not for- 
gotten the pains which the French King had 
taken to preserve the revolution of 1880 from 
the excesses and barbarities of the revolution 
of 1793, It proved they remembered that Louis 
Philippe, in order to preserve the peace of 
Europe, had refused the crown of Belgium, 
though offered to his son the Duke of Nemours ; 
that, from the same worthy motives, he had 
withdrawn his troops from Ancona, as well 
as from the walls of Antwerp, the moment 
the citadel had surrendered ; and that he had, 
year after year, kept under, even at the risk 
of his own life, and of the lives of his sons, 
that spirit of aggression, conquest, and war, 
which, if it had not been repressed, must 
have involved Europe in years of bloodshed, 
rapine, and desolation, Do not tell me that 
this was no national act of respect or confi- 
dence paid by the Queen of Great Britain, but 
that it was simply a personal mark of respect 
and confidence. In constitutional states this is 
not thecourse or order of proceeding. In abso- 
lute monarchies, the imperial or the monar- 
chical will isevery thing. In limited or con- 
stitutional monarchies the royal will is direc- 
ted by public opinion, Not theever-varying, 
unstable, and inconsiderate opinion of the 
multitude, of the thoughtless and ill-informed, 
but that calm, quiet, deliberate voice which 
is heard and obeyed, because it is the voice 
of reason, of national respect, and of public 
principle. 

It is a glorious sight to behold the flush of 
joy and delight, proceeding from kindred 
hearts, and expressed in kindred smiles or 
tears, at first interviews or at second meet- 
ings, where recollections of the first are vivid 
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and delighful. Such were the interviews of 
Albert and Victoria, after years of youthful 
separation! It is a glorious sight to see old 
veterans in the public cause, once rivals, 
afterwards hoary headed contemporaries, 
meet again on neutral ground, and exchange 
those hearty congratulations which wise and 
good men will offer to each other in after 
years. Such was the interview to which 
Soult and Wellington were parties, when the 
hero of ‘Toulouse met the conqueror of Wa- 
terloo in the metropolitan banqueting-room 
of the citizens of London. But it was even 
a finer sight than these, when the young 
queen of a mighty empire, herself full of 
love, light, life, hope, peace, and joy, quitted 
for a while the shores of her own much- 
loved empire, to do homage to the venerable 
monarch of a great aad a neighbouring na- 
tion; and, in the presence of other queens 
and other princes, to ratify the bonds of al- 
liance and friendship which at present exist, 
and to give besides this, a moral guarantee 


for the future to both governments and to 


both people, to both dynasties and to both 
empires, that slight causes should not be al- 
lowed to disturb the mutual relations of Great 
Britain and France. But there was more 
than even this. ‘The visit of our monarch 
to the chateau of Eu is a pledge that our re- 
lations with France shall neither be station- 
ary nor fruitless. ‘The French people, sen- 
sitive sometimes almost to absurdity, are ac- 
cessible to the most tender sympathies, and 
the most noble and generous aspirations, 
Talk as the republicans may in some of 
their journals, the smiles of the queen were 
not without their value—for they have dis- 
armed the bitter spirits of the ultra-national- 
ists in spite of themselves. Talk as they 
may of France assuming an attitude of sus- 
picion and of distrust—but the French are as 
susceptible of acts of confidence and affection 
as they are of distrust and méfiance—our 
commercial relations will be influenced by 
our political alliances; and the chambers of 
peers and deputies will rightly feel that, when 
the Queen of Great Britain landed at Tré- 
port, to render homage to the French gov- 
ernment and king, the nation was not for- 
gotten; and that the French were thus ap- 
pealed to to form with us a yet closer and 
more compact alliance. 

I have thus commenced the second part 
of the life of Louis Philippe; not that the 
events to which | have referred have any con- 
nexion whatever with the portion of the his- 
34* 





tory of that great man to which I am about 
to direct attention, but because events of such 
a nature as these are worthy of being most 
distinctly referred to and commemorated in 
the pages of Reerna. In future years, when 
the historian shall take his pen, and, search- 
ing through the periodical literature of our 
present times, shall turn to the journals 
which were contemporary with these trans- 
actions, he may, perchance, record that 
whilst Frazer’s Magazine would yield to 
none in a love of national grandeur, inde- 
pendence, and dignity, nor to any in a desire 
to see all the old alliances of Great Britain 
maintained, and a profound respect for vest- 
ed interests exhibited, as well as an adhe- 
rence to existing and long-signed treaties 
displayed ; and that, whilst it delighted at 
all times to contemplate the old governments, 
laws and traditions, of bygone days, as well 
as those ancient monarchies and empires 
whose foundations are almost as old as the 
world, which sprang from the deluge; yet 
that it hailed with delight this visit of Britain’s 
queen to the monarch of the Gauls, and saw, 
in that visit, the triumph of a wise, enlight- 
ened, pacific, and truly statesmanlike and 
Conservative policy. Honour to the King 
of the French! and honour to the Queen 
Victoria !—but honour, also, to Lord Aber- 
deen and to M. Guizot! 


THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


There is an incident in the life of the then 
Duke of Orleans belonging to the period at 
which arrived when I closed the first part of 
this monarch’s extraordinary memoirs, which 
I had forgotten in my narrative. It is the 
following :—Whilst engaged as professor of 
mathematics, geography, and the French and 
English languages, at Richeneau, his con- 
duct was so exemplary, his views so elevated, 
and his principles so worthy of one of his 
age and position, that without knowing him 
to be either the Duke of Chartres or of Or- 
leans, the inhabitants of that spot felt so sin- 
cerea respect for both his talents and virtues, 
that they elected him to be their deputy to 
the Assembly of Coire! True, indeed, the 
reception by him at that moment of the heart- 
rending intelligence of his father’s execution 
prevented him from carrying into effect their 
highly complimentary intentions, but his 
majesty has always preserved a strong feel- 
ing of gratitude and affection for old Helvetia. 

The day had at length arrived when, with 
knapsack on his shoulder, with staff in hand, 
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and with a desire to increase his knowledge 
by travelling, and to obtain peace and repose 
from the dreadful agitations of western and 
of central Europe, he sallied forth, with a faith- 
ful French servant named Baudoin, to attain 
the objects he had thus in view. How often 
in his quiet family circle at Neuilly in after 
years did the duke converse with his friends 
and children relative to this expedition! He 
had originally intended at once to proceed to 
America ; but, on arriving at Hamburg, his 
pecuinary resources were so small, and his 
aunt, the Princess de Conti, on the one hand, 
and his old and faithful friend, Madame de 
Genlis, on the other hand, so unable to assist 
him, that he came to the resolution of wan- 
dering over the regions of the north. Ac- 
customed to brown bread and a draught of 
cold water, to a hard mattrass, a very little 
wardrobe, and to a variety of other privations, 
he proceeded with a small letter of credit 
to Copenhagen, procured passports for him- 
self, for Baudoin, as well as for his sincere 
friend Count Montjoie, and hastened as eco- 
nomically and as rapidly as he could, to the 
Scandinavian peninsula. I remember to have 
met in Switzerland at the pretty villa of a 
lady, formed to grace, adorn, and elevate the 
circle of her family and friends, of which she 
was the centre, an ingenuous, able, and de- 
lightful old Swiss gentleman, M. de Bonstet- 
ten. Endowed with an admirable memory, 
enriched by great acquirements and by clas- 
sical and historical knowledge, this most 
agreeable and well-informed man was re- 
ceived with delight into the best circles of 
Europe, and never failed to enliven and en- 
chant all who listened to him. I connect his 
name with this portion of the life of Louis 
Philippe, because he related to me two anec- 
dotes of the subject of this sketch which may 
may be relied on, and which are worth 
preserving. Whilst at Hamburg on one oc- 
casion, an old refugee, a bad specimen of a 
good race, openly insulted him, and, accost- 
ing him in the public streets, demanded, 
“What right the son of a regicide had to 
meet the victims of his father’s atrocious 
conduct, and why he did not hide his head 
in obscurity or the dust?” The young duke, 
who was unprepared for this unprincipled 
and ungentlemanly attack, fell back a few 
paces, regarded his adversary with a look of 
stern dignity, and then said, “ Sir, if I have 
either offended or injured you, I am prepared 
to give you satisfaction ; but if I have done 
neither, what will you one day think of your- 
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self for having insulted in a foreign land a 
prince of fallen fortunes, and an honest and 
independent young man?” The wretched 
creature who had so insulted him stole off to 
his hiding-place, whilst some standers-by, 
who had understood the colloquy, applauded 
the young and courageous exile. 

Onanother occasion at Hamburg the young 
duke, appealed to for relief by a former de- 
pendant on the bounty of his father “* Egal- 
ité,” but who had rushed from Paris to save 
his life, and had arrived at the city in ques- 
tion, the duke explained to him that his 
means were so limited, and his expectations 
of assistance so scanty, that he really had 
not the power of doing all he could desire for 
one whom his father and mother had regard- 
ed with respect and pity. ‘ But,” added the 
duke, “ I have four louis left, take one of 
them ; when I shall replace it I know not; 
make the best use you can of this, we live 
in times when we must all economise.”” The 
poor, exiled, disconsolate old man was so 
struck with this proof of generosity, and of 
filial respect for the object of his father’s 
and mother’s bounty, that he declined re- 
ceiving so much as one out of the four louis 
from the prince’s hands; but the duke took 
to flight, and left the grateful but unhappy 
exile weeping with gratitude and joy. 

At Copenhagen the duke was better known, 
but was freed from the sort of surveillance 
almost every where exercised over him before 
he arrived in that city by the emigrants who 
seemed to pursue expressly to torment him. 
The Castle of Kronenburg, the Gardens of 
Hamlet, and the Sound at Helsinbourg, were 
all visited by him, and he thence proceeded 
to Sweden, and found himself in the midst of 
a most hospitable and endearing people. 
G6ttenburg and Lake Wener, the waterfalls 
of Géetha Elf, and the majestic works at 
Trollhethan, undertaken to connect the Gulf 
of Bothnia with the North Sea, were explor- 
ed by the duke, who states, now that he is 
King of the French, that one of the first oc- 
casions on which he took a deep and abiding 
interest in undertakings of a large and na- 
tional character, was when regarding that 
effort of skill and industry. Thence he bent 
his steps to Norway, resided a little time at 
Frederickshall, and thence proceeded to 
Christiana, where, in virtuous and useful oc- 
cupations, he spent his days, devoting his 
lime to moral, scientific, and philosophical 
pursuits. There is a curious circumstance 
connected with his residence in Christiana 
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which I delight to record. The late M. 
Monod, senior, an enlightened French Pro- 
testant pastor, whose urbanity and Christian 
gentleness his successors and descendants 
would do well to imitate, was residing at that 
period in the Norwegian capital. [Educated 
by Madame de Genlis to respect and honour 
the characters of all truly good men, the 
young duke soon learned to estimate the 
merits of M. Monod; and although he did 
not make himself known to that good man, 
he discovered in him exalted rank, perfect 
manners, anda virtuous mind. Their con- 
versations ofien turned to the subject of 
France, and the progress of democracy in 
that country, and on one occasion M. Monod 
introduced the character and conduct of the 
Duke of Orleans on the tapis. With that 
Christian moderation which distinguished 
the conduct and life of M. Monod, senior, he 
observed, ‘“* [ have been accustomed to hear 
much that is disgusting and revolting of the 
late Duke of Orleans, but [ cannot help 
thinking that he must have had some vir- 
tues mixed up with his evil propensities, for 
no reckless or worthless man could have 
taken so much pains with the education of 
his children. His eldest son I have been 
assured, is the model of filial affection, as 
well as of all the virtues.” The duke felt 
his cheeks suffused with blushes, and M. 
Monod perceived it. ‘Do you know him 
then?” asked M. Monod, 

“Yes | do, a little,’ replied the duke, 
‘and | think you have somewhat exaggerated 
his praises,” 

The next time the venerable Protestant 
pastor saw the Duke of Orleans was in his 
own palace at the Palais Royal! M. Monod 
was at the head of the Protestant Consistory 
of Paris, and was visiting the illustrious 
prince to congratulate him on his return to 
his native country. When the ceremony was 
over, the duke called M. Monod aside, and 
asked, ‘* How long it was since he had quitted 
Christiana?” 

‘Oh! many years,” replied the excellent 
man ; ‘it is very kind of your royal high- 
ness to remember that | was ever an inhabi- 
tant of that city.” 

“It is more, then, M. Monod, than you 
remember of me/” 

“Was your royal highness, then, ever an 
inhabitant of Christiana?” asked the astonish- 
ed pastor. 

“Do you remember M. Corby—the young 
Corby?” inquired the duke. 








** Most certainly I do, and I have frequent- 
ly sought for some intelligence with regard 
to him, but could procure none?” 

“Then I was M. Corby, replied the duke, 
and the rest of the conversation can be 
easily imagined. ‘To the hour of his death 
the duke was much attached to the admira- 
ble M. Monod, and some of Louis Philippe’s 
affection for Protestant families, Protestant 
communities, and the Protestant clergy, can 
unquestionably be traced to the influence 
exercised by that gentleman over the mind 
of his Christiana young friend. 

There is, also, a story told respecting the 
Duke of Orleans at this period which is less 
authentic, but more generally known than 
the preceding. On one occasion he felt con- 
vinced he was discovered, and became much 
alarmed. The circumstance was the follow- 
ing. During a country excursion with some 
friends, or rather acquaintances, he heard 
one of the party exclaim aloud at the close 
of the day, ‘“ The Duke of Orleans’ car- 
riage!” ‘There was no carriage to be seen. 
The duke became embarrassed, but he en- 
deavoured to conceal it, and asked the Nor- 
wegian gentleman why it was that he called 
out for the Duke of Orleans’ carriage, ‘* What 
have youtodo with him!” The gentleman, 
who was the son of a banker, replied that 
there was no other reason for making the 
exclamation than that when he was in Paris 
with his family, every evening as they were 
leaving the French opera he heard the people 
vociferating, ** La voiture de Monseigneur 
le Duc d’ Orleans!” 

Ah! how the times had changed! The 
popularity of former epochs had given way 
to low jests and to indecent and brutal re- 
proaches as the former idol of the “ canaille” 
was led away by them to the guillotine and 
to death ! 

Drontheim and Hamersfeldt endeared 
themselves to Louis Philippe’s remembrance 
by the courtesy of Baron Kroh at the former, 
and by the civility of the kindly Laplanders 
at the latter place ; and to the inhabitants of 
that small and frozen spot the now King of 
the French has sent a large and handsome 
clock capable by its admirable workmanship 
of resisting the influence of the temperature, 
to be placed in the church of Hamersfeldt. 
These are the changes in the life of a man 
which no romance can equal, and no fiction 
can imitate. The wandering exile, poor, un- 
known, visits the snows of Lapland, and al- 
most envies the arctic and monotonous repose 
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of its inhabitants. That exileis afterwards the | 


King of the French, sends forth to those re- 
gions scientific expeditions of discovery, and 
forwards to the dreaming, sleepy, inoffensive, 
but still only half-existing Laplanders, a per- 
manent memorial of his interest and esteem 

Brought up by Madame de Genlis, to whom, 
at least, | will seek to do justice in this sketch 
of His Majesty Louis Philippe, wholly to dis- 


regard the luxuries of the table, to be indif- | 


ferent to ease, to sleep, to soft couches, to 
fine linen, and, indeed, to all the superfluities 
of life, the young duke never repined at the 


humblest meal, never complained of the most | 


wretched fare, never reproached those who 
supplied him with the least dainty provisions, 
thanked his God for his daily bread, laid up 
stores of information for coming years, and, 
although he had no right whatever to pre- 
sume that he would ever be called to the 
throne, yet acted as one should do who was 
certain of such an elevation. 

Taught, likewise, to feel no fear, he visit- 


ed on all occasions during his voyages and | 


travels all that was interesting though sur- 
rounded by dangers; and amongst other 
spots the whirlpool of the Maelstrom in the 
Gulf of Salten. 
the lines of the poet could be realised :— 
‘¢ Like ships which do go down at sea, 
When heaven is all tranquillity.” 

Still his curiosity, his spirit of enterprise, 
and his love of nature, were not satisfied, and 
Iceland bore the imprint of his steps on its 
mountains and its precipices, until on the 
24th of August, 1795, he reached the most 
northern point of the olden world:— 


*“ Hic tandem stetimus nobis ubi deficit orbis.” 


Yes, there he was, the successor of Mau- 
pertius and Regnard,—there he was, the ex- 
iled prince, learning philosophy from obser- 
vation, drinking in ‘happiness from the con- 
templation of the works of God, studying 
nature on the largest scale, and even sojurn- 
ing with poverty and want, when compared 
with the profusion which once surrounded 
him, in order that he might learn to be con- 
tented with his singular ‘and precarious lot, 
and be led to trust in Him who had said, 
that man was of more value than many 
sparrows. And in order that his external 
aspect might not appear singular, and that 
he might be looked upon by the natives 
more as one of themselves than as a foreign- 
er, he wore the koufte of the Norwegian 
sailors, inhabited the humble tent of the Lap- 
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landers, and identified himself with all their 
peculiar modes of existence. On foot and 
attended by some natives he re-crossed 
Swedish Lapland, descended to ‘Toraco, pass- 
ed to-Abo, traversed a part of Finland to ex- 
amine on the spot the theatre of the last war 
between the Russians and Swedes under 
Gustavus III., and advanced to the river 
Kymeéne which separated Sweden from Rus- 
sia. But there he stopped; for though he 
was an ardent and enlightened traveller, he 
was above and before all a Frenchman; and 
although no one could more heartily disap- 
prove and deplore the excesses and enormi- 
ties of the French Revolution than himself, 
yet as the animosity of Catherine II. was not 
merely directed against the revolution, but 
against France herself, he resolved not to 
pass the Kyméne, but to visit Stockholm, 
and remain at least where he would be free 
alike from the risk of the knout and from the 
chance of being sent to Siberia, 

At a court-ball in the Swedish capital his 
incognito was put an end to by the French 
envoy, who recognized the prince ; but, for- 
tunately, that recognition led to no persecu- 
tion or unfortunate circumstance. Whilst 
sojourning in that part of Europe, he repair- 
ed to the ruins of Dalécarlia, visited the 
former place of concealment of Gustavus 
Vasa, descended into the famous copper- 
mines, associated with the honest peasantry, 
and examined that vast rock of Mora from 
which the same Vasa had harangued the 
Dalécarlians, and excited them to march 
against the despotic and merciless Christiern. 
In the very same farmhouse in which Vasa 
had taken refuge from the persecutions of his 
enemies, the Duke of Orleans found himself 
also an exile; and whilst Gustavus afler- 
wards became the King of Sweden, the 
French prince is now the constitutional mon- 
arch of France. When these curiosities and 
objects of interest had passed in review before 
him, he returned once more by Copenhagen 
and Lubeck to the city of Hamburg. 

There is, however, a power and a vigour 
in the monarchical principle which democra- 
cy dreads, and from the influence of which 
it in vain seeks ever and anon to escape. 
So it was with the French Directory! Al- 
though Louis XVI. had been murdered, 
Marie Antoinette had suffered the same fate, 
Madame Elizabeth had been beheaded, and 
the eldest Duke of Orleans had ascended the 
revolutionary scaffold; although the princes 
and princesses of the eldest and of the Or- 
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leans branch were either exiles or captives, 
still the fact that the young Duke of Orleans 
was free, haunted the French regicides and 
all French revolutionists, and they could not 
believe that their new government could pos- 
sibly be secure whilst in Europe he could 
range and wander without restraint. It was 
not a purseless and deserted exile they dread- 
ed,—that was impossible; but it was the 
force of the monarchical principle, which in 
time was embodied. ‘That was their terror 
and their political nightmare. The duke, on 
his return to Hamburg, found himself almost 
without pecuniary resources, and knew not 
where to turn for assistance and protection. 
True, he had been offered distinguished posts 
in the armies of foreign princes, but such 
offers he could not accept. His patriotism 
was as pure as his life was irreproachable. 
He preferred poverty and self-respect to op- 
ulence, rank, and a consciousness that he 
had forgotten the aliegiance he owed, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, to his 
father land. And when, at a subsequent 
period of his eventful history, he was called 
on to ascend the throne of St. Louis, his 
friends and supporters pointed to his antece- 
dents and said, ‘He never fought against 
France! he never raised his arm against the 
liberties or independence of his country !” 
And but for such just and most efficient 
praise his majesty Louis Philippe would 
most certainly not now have been reigning 
in that country as King of the French. 

The Directory, in order to accomplish its 
plan of procuring the expatriation of the 
Duke of Orleans from Europe to America, 
resorted to the expedient of offering to his 
mother, the Duchess of Orleans, to remove 
from her property the sequestration which 
affected it, as well as to grant the liberation 
of her sons Montpensier and Beaujolais from 
their captivity in the castle of St. Jean, at 
Marseilles, provided the whole three would 
embark for the United States. In the little 
town of Frederickstadt the Duke of Orleans 
was sojourning when news of these negotia- 
tions first reached him, and Mr. Westford, 
a Hamburg merchant, was the intervening 
party. The duke felt, when he received the 
application of his mother to consent to leave 
Europe for America, that to her he owed this 
proof of obedience and respect; and when 
with that sentiment he connected the fact 
that his brothers, by his consent to depart, 
would obtain an immediate liberation from 
prison, he did not hesitate as to the course 





he should pursue. Besides all this, he knew 
that a refusal on his part would first be fol- 
lowed by more arbitary measures against his 
mother and brethren; then by an active sys- 
tem of espionage exercised against himself}; 
and, finally, by applications from the then 
French government to foreign powers to sur- 
render him into their hands, under threats 
of vengeance and war in the event of refusal. 
The negotiations with the Directory were 
continued, the conditions were fulfilled, and 
on the 24th September 1796, the duke took 
leave of Europe on board “ The America,” 
an American vessel, and after a narrow es- 
cape of capture, arrived at Philadelphia on 
the 21st October. 

The fate of his brothers, the Duke of 
Montpensier and the Count of Beaujolais, 
had long occupied the attention and excited 
the deepest interest of the Duke of Orleans 
their brother. He had often thanked God 
that the letters he had addressed to the form- 
er, in which he had inveighed against the 
Terrorists of France had been providential!y 
destroyed by La Barre just a few moments 
previous to the arrival of municipal officers 
to seize his brother’s papers. Often, too, 
had he apprehended that blind and mad po- 
litical fanaticism and crime would have de- 
manded new victims, and that Beaujolais and 
Montpensier would have been condemned to 
an ignominious death. When he heard of 
the death of the Duke of Byron, so true and 
devoted a friend to the Orleans family, his 
heart also quailed within him, and he felt 
how few were now left in the wide world 
who could and who dared to raise their voices 
for the sons of him to whom they yet owed 
nearly all that they possessed of station and 
importance. 

Sometimes when travelling alone in the 
wild scenery of Scandinavia, his heart would 
sicken and sigh as he thought of the declara- 
tion of one of the sovereign people at Aix, 
made in the hearing of Montpensier, ** Ah! 
we have cut down the tree, the old trunk, 
but that is only doing half the work. We 
must cut up the roots, or the tree may be 
seen sprouting at some future time.” And 
how often did he think of that wretched small 
cell of nine feet square into which his belov- 
ed Montpensier had been thrust, though no 
crime, either moral or political, could be laid 
at his door. Nor less often did he weep over 
that horrid scene, the description of which 
had reached him, when the Convention, hav- 
ing ordered that all the Bourbons remaining 
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in France should be at once imprisoned in 
the Castle of Marseilles, at the dark hour of 
midnight Montpensier’s cell-door was open- 
ed, a municipal officer desiring him to rise 
from his straw couch, dress, and descend 
without delay, and when he was thence con- 
ducted to the fortress of Notre Dame de la 
Garde, where his father Egalité, the young 
Beaujolais, the Duchess of Bourbon, and the 
Prince Conti, were all likewise incarcerated. 
That was a striking moment, indeed, in the 
history of the Orleans family, and often did 
the young Duke turn to it with emotions of 
the strongest and most honourable nature. 

And how could he forget the question 
which was put to Montpensier, or rather the 
reproach addressed to him, by one of the 
presidents of a revolutionary tribunal before 
which he was arraigned: “* You could not 
but have been well informed of the liberticidal 
intentions of your brother Louis Philippe, 
since you were always about him, and you 
ought to know that the moment you did not 
denounce him you became his accomplice.” 
Oh! how did that threat, at once so cruel, 
insolent, and false, distress and annoy the 
Duke of Orleans! And how often did he 
apprehend lest the mere circumstance of 
Montspensier being related to him should be 
the cause, if not of his death, at least of bitter 
and unmerited persecutions! And, finally, 
how his heart loathed the wretched, wretched 
tyrants who had condemned his two innocent 
brothers to separation as well as to confine- 
ment, and whose myrmidons, when appealed 
to by Montpensier, who asked with impetu- 
osity as the bolts of his solitary cell closed 
heavily upon him, “ Citizens, citizens! by 
what order, and for what offence, am I sen- 
tenced to be placed in this horrible dungeon?” 
received only for reply, “ It is by the orders 
of the Convention; and the duration of your 
imprisonment is wholly unknown !” 

At length the moment of deliverance arri- 
ved for the young, innocent, and unfortunate 
captives ; and the Duchess of Orleans having 
consented to the expatriation of her younger 
sons, the Directory gave orders for their re- 
moval from Fort St. Jean, and for their im- 
mediate embarkation for America. To Gen- 
eral Willot was confided the pleasing task 
of communicating to the young princes the 
news that they were once more to be free, 
and that that freedom was to have its value 
enhanced by the cheering fact of their elder 
brother being about to meet them on the 
shores of America. The Sth of November, 
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1796, at length arrived, and the brothers of 
Louis Philippe left the port of Marsellies for 
that far-distant land in which they hoped to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom and repose. 
Oh! how their young hearts leapt within 
them when General Willot asked of them 
in their melancholy prison, ‘* What would 
you say, young gentleman, if I came at 
this moment to release you?” Montpensier 
afterwards described their sensations in the 
following graphic language: ‘* When the 
general pronounced the unexpected happy 
sounds, * You shall quit this prison for ever, 
unless you desire to return to it,’ Beaujolais 
and myself looked steadfastly at each other, 
then, throwing ourselves into each other’s 
arms, began to cry, laugh, leap about the 
room, and exhibit signs even of temporary 
derangement.” 

The past was, however, forgotten. Even 
the long voyage of ninety-three days, with 
all its ports and annoyances, seemed luxuries 
to them, and heartily did they thank God 
that they were once mere spared to press to 
their hearts a brother whose virtues, even 
more than his relative ties, entitled him to 
their admiration and affection. 

That was another striking moment in the 
life of Louis Philippe when in the city of 
Philadelphia, surrounded by American citi- 
zens, himself living in comparative retire- 
ment, but endeared to General Washington 
and to the American government, he receiv- 
ed into his arms, and welcomed with rapture 
to the stranger land, the brothers he loved 
so well, and who had suffered so intensely. 
There were they, the three sons ofa deceased 
regicide, without titles, porperty or home; 
without rights, or privileges, or any interests 
to defend ; and possessing scarcely any thing 
more than the right to live, except, indeed, 
the good wishes of all who became acquaint- 
ed with their characters and who could ap- 
preciate their hearts. ‘There was the Duke 
of Orleans, the chief of his small house, the 
master of his modest establishment, a model 
of private virtue and fraternal love, of respect 
for the government, at least “de facto” of 
the country in which his lot had been cast ; 
there he was, expatriated only for his name, 
and condemned to poverty and disgrace, 
whilst his noble qualities entitled him to re- 
spect and love, ‘ We will not repine,” he 
said to Beaujolais; ‘* we will do our duty, 
fear God, and have confidence in our for- 
tunes and our courage.” 

It was in February 1797 that the meeting 
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took place to which I have just referred, and 
of which Louis Philippe often discourses 
with evident delight. Small were their re- 
sources, frugal was their board, they lived 
wholly free from ail ostentation, visited the 
principal points of attraction in the northern 
states of America, and, accompanied by that 
dear, faithful, affectionate Baudoin, who had 
been the companion of the Duke of Orleans 
during many a long day of fatigue, heat, 
cold, and of insufficient supplies of nourish- 
ment, visited Baltimore, the falls of the Po- 
tomac, Alexandria, and Mount Vernon, 
where Washington received them with pa- 
rental kindness and noble hospitality. With 
that great man the young dukes formed a 
friendship which was alike honourable to all 
parties, but which was eminently serviceable 
tothe French princes. Letters of introduction 
were given, and many acts of courtesy per- 
formed, by the American general, and they 
profited greatly from his almost parental at- 
tention. 

Amongst the varied qualifications of the 
King of the French, none, perhaps are more 
striking than his love of order. He has es- 
sentially an orderly mind. All his pecuni- 
ary arrangements, all his distribution of pro- 
perty, all his expenditure, all the manage- 
ment of his estates, all the provisions made 
for his children, all the matrimonial negotia- 
tions he has entered into for them,—all his 
military plans, all his diplomatic measures, 
all his senatorial acts, all his conduct as a 
citizen, as a subject, as a son, as a brother, 
as a prince, as an exile,—all were stamped 
with a love and a principle of order. Thus 
it was in America, when possessed of but a 
very small income for the support of himself 
and his brothers, he kept a minute account 
of the expenditure of every dollar, and that 
account is still in his possession. This prin- 
ciple of order it is which enabled him out of 
his civil list to found those glorious galleries 
of Versailles which are indeed noble memo- 
rials of his taste, of his love of the fine arts, 
of his just sense of all that is national and 
grand, and which will continue during many 
generations to add lustre to his great name, 
and to mark with just and deserved fame the 
age in which he flourished. Louis Philippe 
has been accused of parsimony, of mean- 
ness, and of a love of money, not for the 
sake of applying it to great and wise ends, 
but of a love of money for the pleasure of 
hoarding up wealth. The charge is unjust. 





No prince has contributed more than the 


King of the French has done, of his own 
private wealth, to adorn the palaces, improve 
the parks and gardens, enrich the galleries 
and museums, encourage the arts, manu- 
factures, sciences, and agriculture, of his 
people. But he is economical, prudent, and 
just, as well as liberal, generous, and noble; 
and it is this union of excellencies which 
constitute his grand characteristic of order. 

That was also another interesting moment 
in the life of Louis Philippe when, accom- 
panied by his brothers, and placing their 
saddle-bags on their horses, in which they 
had deposited their wearing apparel, money, 
arms, and all other requisites for a_pro- 
tracted journey, they embraced General 
Washington, and set out as pilgrims in search 
of knowledge and improvement. ‘“ We will 
know this country well,” said the young duke 
on one occasion to Montpensier ; “‘who can 
tell but that it may one day become a power- 
ful ally of our own beloved France? It has 
vast powers and a wide territory; and sure- 
ly we shall live to see an end to exile, pro- 
scription, and the scaffold at home.” 

Louis Philippe possesses another virtue, 
which is frequently displayed,—the memory 
of the heart, or gratitude. He forgets no 
favour, and will carry to the grave with him 
a sense of every kindness conferred on him 
by the Norwegian fishermen and the Lap- 
land whalers, as well as by the humblest 
citizen of the United States. Thus the names 
of Law and Bingham, of Willing and Dal- 
las, of Gallatin and Powell, are all present 
to his kindliest recollections; and on many 
occasions in after years, when enjoying all 
that this world possesses of good at Neuilly 
and in the Palais Royal, did he testify to 
hundreds of American citizens the interest 
he took in themselves and in their country. 

Winchester, Stanton, Abingdon, Knox- 
ville, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Mays- 
ville, Lancaster, Zanesville, Wheeling, and 
Washington, were respectively visited and 
examined by the duke and his companions ; 
and at last they remained, for some time, at 
Pittsburg. ‘There the health of the Count de 
Beaujolais considerably suffered; and the 
effects of three years excitement, bad treat- 
ment, and imprisonment in the damp prison 
of Marseilles, began to display themselves. 
Then it was that the duke his brother proved 
all the tenderness of his character, by per- 
forming the duties of a nurse, and endea- 
voured to soothe his “ dear Beaujolais,” by 
his affectionate devotedness and fraternal 
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love. His own turn, however, soon, after | 


arrived, and at Bairdstown the party were 
detained in consequence of his illness. When 
Louis Philippe afterwards ascended the 
throne of France, he sent to that same Bairds- 
town a handsome clock as a memorial of his 
kind and generous recollection. Of General 
Neville and Judge Brackenridge, whom he 
met at Pittsburg, the king relates some curi- 
ous and amusing incidents; one of which, 
relating to the judge, is well worth recount- 
ing. Conversing on one occasion with that 
individual on the advantage of living even 
under bad laws, provided they are written, 
known, and faithfully executed, than of liv- 
ing in a state of society where democracy in 
full riot sets up its own tribunals, and sub- 
jects its victims to its own caprices and deci- 
sions, often under the pretence of favouring 
popular rights and popular liberties, the judge 
looked severely, and then broke out as fol- 
lows: “I guess that Nero was no better 
than Robespierre, nor Caligula than Marat; 
but it is quite true that obedience and sub- 
mission might secure the people from the 
edicts of the one, whilst that very obedience 
and that very submission would subject them 
to the vengeance of the other. Democracy 
without laws is the most horrible of despo- 
tisms.” 

That was again another striking moment 
in the life of the Duke of Orleans, when, af- 
ter reaching the margin of the lake of Erie, 
arriving at Buffalo, and beholding Cattarau- 
gus, he found himself the compulsory guest 
of a tribe of the Seneca Indians. During 
his brief stay amongst them, or, rather, at 
his departure, a circumstance occurred which 
evinced that cool, calm, collected mind for 
which the duke has ever been distinguished. 
His brother Beaujolais, had lost, whilst 
among the tribe, a favourite dog. What was 
to be done? Cowardice would have said, 
‘‘We are but three,—they are a tribe; if 
they had not stolen the dog, he would have 
been with us still ; and since they have stolen 
him, it is not probable they will return him.” 
But far different was the conduct of the duke. 
With all the dignity of his character he re- 
turned to the tribe, sought out the chief, and 
demanded restitution ; and his resolution and 
sang froid secured the restoration of Beau- 
jolais’ favourite and companion. 

To Buffalo, Fort Erie, and the Canadian 
side of the Falls of Niagara, the princes also 
proceeded, and during their approach to Niag- 
ara they visited the Chippewa Indians, and 
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passed some hours in their extraordinary 
and original village. Louis Philippe often 
describes in graphic terms the curious ap- 
pearance of their cavalcade as they entered 
this primitive spot, and contrasts it with the 
splendour of a levee at St. James’s, or a ball 
at the ‘Tuileries; and then points out to his 
family and his listeners how mistaken is the 
notion that men can only be virtuous or 
happy, useful or good, under one particular 
form of government, or subject to one des- 
cription of forms, usages, and customs. 

The absent Mademoiselle Orleans, now 
that admirable Madame Adelaide, to whom 
our brilliant young queen has of late been 
for the first time introduced at the chateau 
of Eu, was not forgotten by the Duke of 
Orleans or his brothers. From nearly every 
new spot and scene of importance and in- 
terest they wrote to her descriptions of scene- 
ry, manners, and life, and assured her of 
their unabated and abiding love. And as 
they wended their way, or sometimes lost 
their track through uninhabited regions, im- 
mense forests, and green savannahs, they 
conversed of their hapless and widowed mo- 
ther, of their young and far-removed Ade- 
laide, of the scenes of their earliest associa- 
tions, and of that France which, in spite of 
all the crimes of her government, and the 
fierce despotism of her rulers, was still the 
land of their birth, their family, and of their 
tenderest and dearest associations, 

That was another event of a striking char- 
acter in the life of Louis Philippe when, 
whilst traversing the untamed domains of 
nature from Buffalo to Canandaigua, he met 
that persevering and admirable man Mr. A. 
Baring, who recently as Lord Ashburton 
has effected the treaty between Great Britain 
and America which bears his name. Little 
did the exiled duke then think, whilst listen- 
ing to the relation of the endurances he had 
had to submit to during his long and most 
wearisome journey, that at some future pe- 
riod he, the young exile, would be King of 
the French; and that during his reign Lord 
Ashburton would be selected by the British 
government to terminate differences with 
America which should have existed more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Unintimidated by Mr. Baring’s descrip- 
tions, faithful and correct as they were, the 
duke and his companions ascended the Se- 
neca Lake, proceeded to ‘Tioga Point, and 
during the last twenty-five miles of their 
journey each carried on his back his own 
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baggage. From Tioga through Wilkesbarre 
they proceeded to Philadelphia; and, having 
visited the American Cincinnatus, travelled 
through several of the States, passed some 
days among the Cherokee Indians; and final- 
ly, in June 17 97, regained Philadelphia. 
They had scarcely returned a month when 
the yellow fever broke out with violence, 
and they were counselled to follow the ex- 
amples of all persons of respectability, and 
to leave the city. But this was impossible. 
Their means were nearly exhausted; they 
had to wait for supplies from Europe; to 
borrow, to beg, or to go into debt, the Duke 
of Orleans would not do; and with the utmost 
economy, therefore, he directed the domestic 
arrangements of their small establishment, 
until, in the autumn of the year just men- 
tioned, they were enabled by the duchess, 
their mother, to proceed to the Eastern 
States. New York, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine, they 
deliberately examined, and finally they ar- 
rived at Boston, the metropolis of New Eng- 
land. 

That was a sad and sorrowing moment 
for this group of affectionate and devoted 
sons, when, whilst staying at New York, 
they learned for the first time, from the pub- 
lic papers, that after the eighteenth Fructidor 
a law had passed expelling from France all 
the members of the Bourbon family. “ My 
poor mother, my beloved mother!” exclaim- 
ed the Duke of Orleans; “she also is in- 
cluded in this unjust and severe decree! 
What has she done to France but love it, 
cherish it, plead for it, weep over it, suffer 
for it? We will speedily join her. She is 
gone to Spain! Dearest mother, thou shalt 
not remain sonless as well as a widow whilst 
we are alive!” From that moment their reso- 
lution was taken; but how long was it before 
it could be carried into effect! England and 
Spain were at war. ‘The communications 
between the United States and the Peninsula 
were, therefore, either interrupted or dan- 
gerous, and many difficulties opposed them- 
selves tothe realization of their filial enterprise. 

The duke and his brothers arrived at New 
Orleans on the 17th of February, 1798, hav- 
ing resolved to proceed at once to Cuba. 
Whilst crossing the Gulf of Mexico, they 
were met by an English frigate sailing under 
the republican flag of France. How singu- 
lar a coincidence is this, that that tricoloured 
flag which was then the subject of horror 
and detestation on the part of the duke and 
Votume IV.—35 





his brothers was afterwards the very flag 
which Louis Philippe adopted when called 
by the revolution of 1830, to the throne of 
France. ‘ France readopts her colours with 
enthusiasm,” said the Duke of Orleans at 
the Hotel de Ville; and yet, thirty-two years 
previously, with what very different feelings 
those colours had been beheld may be gather- 
ed from the following incident! When the 
frigate had discharged several guns, the ves- 
sel in which were the duke and his bro- 
thers came to, and soon a voice was heard, 
“Come, my lads, you must follow us!” 
Poor Montpensier was au désespoir. ‘ God 
only knows,” he said, ** where they are now 
about to conduct us; perhaps we shall have 
to sail round the world!” ‘The Duke of 
Orleans was not so easily intimidated ; but, 
advancing to the lieutenant of the frigate, 
said, ‘Sir, have the goodness to inform 
your captain that lam the Duke of Orleans ; 
that my companions are my brothers, the 
Duke of Montpensier and the Count Beaujo- 
lais, and that we are proceeding to the Ha- 
vanna.” Captain Cochrane received them 
with politeness, conveyed them safely to Cu- 
ba, and there landed them on the last day 
of March 1798. 

The spirit of persecution against the Or- 
leans family which had only for a while re- 
laxed now again displayed itself; and al- 
though in the Havanna, the duke and his 
brothers lived in the most regular, re- 
tired, and virtuous manner, not expressing 
any political opinions in public or even pri- 
vate, but confining themselves to study and 
exercise ; yet an order, dated from Aranjuez, 
the 21st of May, 1799, directed the captain- 
general of the Isle of Cuba no longer to allow 
the three princes to remain in that portion of 
the Spanish territory ; but to send them imme- 
diately to New Orleans. During their four- 
teen months residence in Cuba their resources 
had been extremely limited, and their hard- 
ships ill fitting their rank and real patrimony. 
But they did hot repine at their lot, and wait- 
ed with patience for the issue of events. 

The life of Louis Philippe is so replete 
with extraordinary coincidences, that one is 
struck at almost every new step of his exist- 
ence with something memorable and exciting. 
Little did he think when proscribed by France 
and Spain, and nearly the whole of Europe, 
and after having repaired to the Bahama Is- 
lands, and passed over to Halifax, where he 
was received by the Duke of Kent, the father 
of our beloved Victoria, that forty-three 
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years afterwards he should receive at the old 
Normandy family chateau of his race the 
daughter of that same duke, who is now the 
queen of England. And little did he imagine, 
when her father showed to him so much of 
honest politeness and unaffected sympathy, 
in the North American provinces, that he 
should have it in his power at a future period 
to return all the kindness and attention dis- 
played to himself and his brothers, by greet- 
ing in his best, most hospitable, and regal 
manner, the queen of England, and the eldest 
daughter of that Duke of Kent. Such are 
the chances and changes of this varied world ! 

To England, the nation of the brave and 
the free, the duke and his associates now 
turned their attention, since wearied by the 
half-savage, half-civilized life of the North 
American provinces, and disgusted with the 
shameful persecution to which the royal 
wanderers had been exposed at the Havan- 
na, they now abandoned the hope of seeing 
their mother, the Duchess of Orleans, in 
Spain; but resolved to proceed to Great 
Britain, and there adopt plans which should 
conduce to that result. For it isa fact which 
cannot be too broadly or fully stated, that 
the Orleans family both of the last and the 
present generations, were, and are, amongst 
the most affectionate and devoted of their 
class. Their family affection was and is 
boundless ; and a better father, husband, and 
son, does not breathe on the earth than Louis 
Philippe. 

The Duke of Kent was applied to by the 
then Duke of Orleans to grant to himself and 
his brothers a free passage to England. With 
that request his royal highness felt he could 
not comply without first obtaining permission 
from the government at home; and as the 
French princes were too impatient to leave 
America, and get back at least to the neigh- 
bourhood of Europe, to wait for the exchange 
of couriers, and the then often long passage 
to and from Great Britain, they embarked 
on board a small vessel for New York, and 
afterwards obtained in a packet-ship a passage 
for England. But who, save Louis Philippe 
himself, can recount all the annoyances and 
vexations, deprivations and sorrows, to which 
himself and his brothers were exposed before 
they could secure their passage, so small 
were their resources ? 

They, whose private fortunes were im- 
mense, often found themselves without a 
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dollar between them, and knew not where 
to obtain the next. They arrived, however, at 
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Falmouth in February 1800. That fond and 
faithful Adelaide had prepared the way by 
correspondence with the English government 
for their reception; and the good and gra- 
cious George the Third directed that no im- 
pedient should be thrown in the way of their 
residence in or near London. 

The arrival of the three sons of “ Egalité” 
at Twickenham was an event of some impor- 
tance, not merely in the opinion of the diplo- 
matic circles of London, but also in that of 
the princes of the elder branch of the house 
of Bourbon. ‘The emigrants entertained, of 
course, a cordial hatred for the Orleans’ fa- 
mily, in consequence of the political princi- 
ples and conduct of its late head. ‘This was 
natural; and it led to the separation of the 
eldest branch from the Orleans race up to 
the period at which I have now arrived in the 
history of Louis Philippe. ‘That the brothers 
and the child of Louis XVI. should feel an 
aversion even to the offspring of ** Egalité,” 
cannot excite surprise. He had voted for 
the death of their brother and father, and 
that was a crime which could not be forgiven. 
But, in addition to this, the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the young Duke of Orleans 
was placed at the time of the defection of 
Dumouriez, and his entire separation from 
the eldest branch of the Bourbons, as well as 
his known political opinions being those of a 
constitutional and not of an absolute charac- 
ter, rendered him an object of suspicion and 
mistrust on the part of both the Bourbons 
and the emigrants. ‘What is the object of 
the Duke of Orleans in coming to London?” 
was a question every where put, and which 
excited great interest and attention. The next 
heir to the French throne was Louis XVIII. 
He was at Mittau. The Prince de Condé 
endeavoured to wreak his vengeance on 
France for the cruelties and barbarities in- 
flicted on his race by war. The Count 
d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., was resi- 
ding in the British metropolis, and his abode 
was the rendezvous of those who were the 
most determined opponents of the new order 
of things in France. Some were of opinion 
that the Duke of Orleans had secret objects 
which he wished to accomplish ; that he de- 
sired to ascend the throne of France, or at 
least to prepare his way for so doing; and 
that he had a party in France secretly at 
work for him. Others thought that his great 
desire was to obtain the patronage of the 
British government in the event of a general 
peace, or of some other arrangement by 
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which he might, with its aid, be put in pos- 
session of the Orleans family estates. Whilst 
those who knew him best were quite certain 
that he had only one straightforward course 
in view, and that was to reside quietly in 
England, without listening to intrigues, or 
being mixed up in plots or conspiracies, to 
associate with the English gentry, to “ bide 
his time,” to take his chance in coming 
events, and to be (as he hoped) one day 
again a prince and a gentleman in his own 
ecuntry. When he settled down in Twicken- 
ham, his intentions were as honourable as 
they were open and public. He lived with- 
out ostentation and display; spoke but little 
of politics or political events; sought the 
society of the best English families ; and | 
would not on any occasion deviate from the 
line he had marked out of acting in a foreign 
country as a private individual, and not as a 
political personage. 

During the absence of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier rand the Count B Seaujolais at Clifton, | 
for the benefit of the health of the former, the | 
Count d’Artois invited the Duke of Orleans | 
to visit him at his residence in Welbeck 
Street, Cavendish Square. That invitation 
was accepted, and led to a_ reconciliation 
with Louis XVIIL., by means of a corres: | 
pondence, in which the Duke of Orleans| 
expressed his deep regret at the fatal vote of 
his father, and his own horror at the enormi- | 
ties perpetrated by the regicide factions in| 
France ; but at the same time, avowed that to 
the early and original principles of the Revo- 
lution of 1788, before they were stained by 
bloodshed and crime, he was as warmly as 
ever attached. It was on that occasion that 
the Count d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) | 
reproached him with his “ errora;” and oh, 
strange coincidence! that same Charles X. just 
thirty years afterwards, wrote to the same| 
Duke of Orleans, to entreat him to become | 
regent of France, and to rule for, and in the 
name of, his grandson the Duke of Bordeaux, 
during his minority. How little did either the 
Count d’Artois or the duke of Orleans think 
when, in February 1800, the former had re- 
proached the latter with his “ errors,” that 
thirty years subsequently the real “ errors” 
of Charles X. would lead to his abdication ; that 
he would himself apply to the Duke of Or- 
leans to step between the eldest branch and 
the French people, as a sort of third party or 
hostage, and that the throne of the Capets 
should aflerwards become that of the family 
of Orleans ! ! 








Mr. Pitt soon satisfied himself of the puri- 
ty of the intentions of the duke, introduced 
him to George the Third, who held a spe- 
cial levee to receive him and his brother, 
and, from that moment, they were invited 
during the whole of that season to the most 
elevated and fashionable circles. Still the 
eldest branch of the house of Bourbon was 
not satisfied. "The members of that branch 
desired to see the duke and his brothor at 
the head of an army with the “ Drapeau 
blanc” as their emblem, to announce their 
principles, marching against France. Nu- 
merous were the efforts made by the Count 
d’Artois, by the Prince of Bourbon, and by 
the emigrants, to prevail on the duke to iden- 
tify himself completely with the emigrant 


party; but neither their efforts, nor those of 


of the court of Louis XVIII. in Courland, 
could prevail on the Orleans family to fol- 
low their counsels; and although they asso- 
ciated with the eldest branch, and wished 
success to the cause of the Bourbons, they 
resolved not to become parties to a counter- 
revolution. 

In order, then, to get rid of importunities, 
which were disagreeable, and to put an end 
to unprofitable negotiations, the Duke of Or- 
leans requested Mr. Pitt to grant him and 
his brother a free passage to Minorca, hoping 
‘rom that island to be enabled to pass 
over to Spain, and enjoy the long-desired 
interview with their royal mother. The 
duchess was then living in comparative com- 
fort in Spain, since Buonaparte had caused her 
to receive a large portion of the produce of the 
sale of the Orleans estates. ‘To her sons she 
was kind, attentive, and even generous; but 
the difficulties which then existed in the way 
of safely transmitting money were much 
greater, than is generally imagined. 

The voyage to Minorca was unfortunate. 
Time and money were consumed without 
any result being obtained. Although they 
arrived at the Spanish coast, so great was 
the aversion of the government of that coun- 
try even to their names, that they were not 
allowed to proceed into the interior of the 
kingdom, and they returned to England with- 
out enjoying the satisfaction of an interview 
with their mother. They succeeded, how- 
ever, by their correspondence, in prevailing 
upon the duchess to send for her daughter 
Mademoiselle, now Madame Adelaide, from 
Hungary, where she was then residing with 
the Princess of Conti, and to cause her to 
become her companion in her Spanish exile. 
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Most unsuccessful were all the efforts of the 
French princes once more to clasp in their 
arms their beloved mother ; and to England 
they returned, fully resolved to reside at 
Twickenham in complete isolation, and the 
most retired and private manner. 

From this period, 1802, when, with but 
one servant the princes resided in England, 
living a life of seclusion on the banks of the 
‘Thames, to the year 1807, when the beloved 
Montpensier was separated by death from the 
Duke of Orleans, the days of the princes 
were calm and peaceful. ‘The Duke of Or- 
leans studied the constitution and laws of 
Great Britain; Montpensier distinguished him- 
self as a painter; and Beaujolais watched with 
intense interest the affairs of France and of the 
Continent, and kept his brothers ‘tau courant” 
with the events of each day. They were in- 
deed admirably formed for each other, and 
never was a brighter example given of fra- 
ternal affection. But, alas! the healths of 
both Beaujolais and Montpensier were too 
deeply aflected by the imprisonment and suf- 
ferings of their earlier days, ever really to 
recover; and, notwithstanding the best me- 
dical aid was resorted to, the Duke de Mont- 
pensier died, in his thirty-second year, at 
Salthill near Windsor, to the inexpressible 
grief of his surviving and most disconsolate 
brothers, Of that prince much has been 
written of a commendatory nature, but not 
one word too much. He had a noble and 
tender heart, a fine elevated mind, a high 
sense of honour and virtue, and a great love 
of order, truth, and obedience. His ashes 
repose in that Westminster Abbey, beneath 
whose roof are entombed the great, the learn- 
ed, and the good; and, in 1829, when the 
present King of the French visited for the 
last time this country, he caused to be erect- 
ed to the memory of his beloved brother a 
monument worthy of his name. 

The Count de Beaujolais soon followed, 
though in another land, his beloved Mont- 
pensier to the world of spirits. Prevailed on 
by the Duke of Orleans to accompany him 
to Malta, for the benefit of a milder and 
more genial atmosphere, they took up their 
residence at Valetta; but only a few weeks 
afterwards, this adventurous, refined, and 
courageous prince existed no longer. It was 
in the month of October 1808, that the Duke 
of Orleans truly found himself alone in the 
world; and although the members of the 
eldest branch had acted with much of kind- 





ness and sympathy, yet nothing could com- 
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pensate him for the loss of two brothers with 
whom he had spent so many years of devoted 
and mutual love. Broken-hearted and alone, 
he now sought in change of scene some 
mitigation of his sorrows; and having re- 
ceived from Ferdinand IV., the King of the 
two Sicilies, an invitation to visit himself and 
his family, he proceeded to his majesty’s 
dominions, and landed at the port of Mes- 
sina. 

At Palermo the Duke of Orleans was re- 
ceived with noble hospitality and affectionate 
sympathy, and there he became acquainted 
with that most admirable and amiable princess 
who is now the Queen of the French, and 
whose virtue, maternal and conjugal love, 
and unaffected piety, cannot possibly be too 
highly extolled. Indeed, her devotedness, 
her sweet counsels, and unbounded attach- 
ment, her good sense, admirable prudence, 
and yet cheerful and resigned conduct on 
occasions of the deepest trial, and almost 
unheard-of anxiety and sorrows, have been 
to the duke and the king the charm of his 
life, and have rendered him one of the hap- 
piest of husbands and of fathers. ‘Their 
views have so completely harmonised with 
regard to the education of their children; 
their domestic and family arrangements have 
been adopted so wholly with each other’s 
full consent and approbation; and they have 
on all occasions so entirely acted in concert 
on all important questions, that notwith- 
standing the various attempts made since 
1830 to assassinate the king and his off: 
spring, as well as the political convulsions of 
the kingdom and the deaths of two beloved 
children, her uniform and devoted love, pious 
resignation, and practical religion, have made 
life almost charmful, and mitigated the se- 
verity of their mutual sorrows, 

It was soon after the period when the 
Duke of Orleans first saw the princess Marie 
Amelia that Napoleon had decided upon be- 
coming arbitrator between the King of Spain 
and his son Ferdinand, and had resolved to 
deprive one of the present, the other of his 
prospective right to the throne. He had 
formed the project of placing the diadem of 
the peninsula on the brow of Joseph Buona- 
parte his brother. ‘This led to the Peninsu- 
lar War. The Queen of Sicily hoped that 
the moment would arrive when Napoleon 
might favour the claims of her second son 
prince Leopold, and besides which she hoped 
that the Duke of Orleans might be induced 
to appear in the field and rally round him 
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all the royalist emigrants, She, therefore 
desired to postpone the marriage of her 
daughter with the Duke of Orleans until 
she should be perfectly convinced that Na- 
poleon would despise her machinations, 
‘That was a striking event, and an extra- 
ordinary moment in the life of Louis Phi- 
lippe when in August 1808, prevailed on by 
the mother of his future wife and queen, he 
accompanied Prince Leopold, his future bro- 
ther-in-law, to Gibraltar, in order to propose 
from thence to the senate of Seville to adopt 
the former as regent. Such a line of pro- 
ceeding was so unlike his former prudent 
and wise policy, that nothing can explain its 
adoption but the influence exercised over his 
mind by the mother of that princess to whom 
he so ardently desired to unite his future 
destinies, But although, for the moment, 
his mind had been unduly influenced and 
his heart had lent itself to the deception, it 
was only for a moment, and as soon as the 
duke had conferred with Lord Collingwood, 
this strange adventure was wisely termina- 
ted. The whole of the previous life of the 


Duke of Orleans supplied so great a mass of 


evidence that this momentary intrigue was 
not his own invention, that Lord Colling- 
wood therefore took great pains to convince 
his royal highness that the project was sense- 
less, and had not the smallest chance of suc- 
cess. Convinced by the unanswerable argu- 
ments of his lordship, the Duke of Orleans 
returned on board the “* Thunderer” to Eng- 
land, although, to gratify his future mother- 
in-law, he sent in a protest to the British 
government and a complaint against the 
governor of Gibraltar, but pursued them no 
further than was requisite to fulfil the pro- 
mise he had made to the Queen of Sicily. 
The project, long conceived, but so often 
frustrated by unexpected events, of once 
more beholding his venerable mother, he 
was now resolved to prosecute until success 
should crown his efforts. He accordingly 
applied to the British government for per- 
mission to proceed to the Mediterranean and 
to correspond with the Duchess of Orleans, 
who was residing at Port Mahon; and he 
was on the very eve of embarking when he 
had the happiness of mecting at Portsmouth 
(to which place he had proceeded for the 
purpose of finding out her abode) his be- 
loved and devoted sister Mademoiselle d’Or- 
leans. After a few days residence in Eng- 
land, they left for Malta, and reached Valet- 
ta in February 1809. ‘To the Chevalier de 
35* * 


Broval were intrusted the negotiations for 
an interview, but that mission, unknown to 
the duke, assumed a political character, and 
the Duke of Orleans was appointed to the 
command of a corps of the Spanish army 
destined to act on the frontiers of Catalonia. 
This measure, however, was instantly frus- 
trated by Napoleon by the sudden invasion 
of Andalusia by a powerful French force. 
The project, however, brought suspicion on 
the duke, and its failure deprived him of 
some of the fame he had acquired for his 
“ability” and courage. 

At the court of the Queen of Sicily he 
was of course libelled by his foes, and his 
chances of success in his matrimonial pro- 
jects became but small, when he determined 
on facing his enemies and on proceeding 
without delay to Palermo. There the frank- 
ness of his manners, the charms of his so- 
ciety and conversation, and the sincere and 
avowed attachment of the Sicilian princess 
for him, removed all obstacles, and the 
| Duchess of Orleans having given her con- 
sent to the union, embarked on board an 
English vessel, and arrived at Palermo on 
the 15th of October, 1809. 

And was not that a memorable moment 
in the life of Louis Philippe when, after so 
many years of persecution, poverty, exile, 
and misery,—when, after having lost his 
Montpensier and his Beaujolais, his two 
faithful and devoted brothers, he once more 
pressed to his heart his beloved and long 
absent mother? How sad had been her 
destinies! Her husband had first deserted 
her, and then had been put to death; her 
children had been banished from her; her 
property had been confiscated and sold; her 
own peaceful asylum at Figueiras had been 
laid in ruins by a Catalonian army; and she 
had become a miserable wanderer on the 
face of the earth! But once more ere she 
died she beheld herself in the society of two 
of her children, and one month after her ar- 
rival at Palermo she witnessed the execution 
of the marriage contract of her son and Prin- 
cess Maria Amelia of Sicily. On the 25th 
of November of that year the illustrious pair 
received the church’s benediction in the old 
Norman chapel of the Palazzo Reale. ‘The 
old Duchess,” wrote Lord Collingwood, 
‘who is a delightful old woman, seems to 
have forgotten all her misfortunes (and they 
have been great), and is very happy in the 
choice which her son has made of a wife,” 








The marriage in question, if looked at 
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solely from the point of time at which it was | safety of that very country he had arrived 


celebrated, and the then prospects both of 
Louis Philippe and the Sicilian dynasty, was 
any thing but fortunate. For he was an 
exiled prince without wealth or power, and 
she was the daughter of a prince who was 
compelled to seek safety in an insular por- 
tion of his dominions, protected, indeed, by 
the British navy, but, without such protec- 
tion, weak and helpless. 

3ut a few months had passed over his 
head before the Duke of Orleans received 
an urgent solicitation on the part of the 
Spanish provisional government to enter the 
Peninsula, and the proposal wes received by 
him with pleasure and adopted with delight. 
Why was this? The struggle was between 
liberty and tyranny, and involved the inde- 
pendence or the subjection of the Spanish 
nation. But the duke arrived too late (May 
1810), and he re-embarked, and sailed for 
Cadiz. 


The Duke of Wellington disapproved of 


the invitation which had been sent to the 
Duke of Orleans, and anxiously hoped, for 
his own honour, that he would reject it. ‘The 
Duke of Wellington also regretted the dif_i- 
culties in which the misfortunes and the in- 
trigues of Spain had involved so amiable a 
person as the subject of this memoir. -More 
than this, the Duke of Wellington stated ina 
letter to Dumouriez, “‘I have often lamented 
the lot of the Duke of Orleans. He isa 
prince of the most estimable character, great 
talents, and deserved reputation; he will one 
day prove a great benefactor to his unhappy 
country.” 

That the Duke of Orleans did not go un- 
bidden to Spain, and that the regency had 
pressed upon him the acceptance of the com- 
mand of the troops, cannot be doubted; but 
the Cortes supplanted the regency, and the 
Duke of Wellington sought to dissuade the 
Duke of Orleans from taking up arms against 
France, even in so noble and just a cause as 
that of Spanish independence. 

And, surely, that was an interesting mo- 
ment in the life of Louis Philippe when, on 
the 30th of September, 1810, full of honest 
indignation at the conduct both of the re- 
gency and the Cortes towards him, he pre- 
sented himself unbidden before that assem- 
bly, alighted at the principal door of entrance, 
and demanded to be heard. He was so; but 


* the Cortes would not retract its decision, and 
three deputies waited on him to state that his 
withdrawal had become necessary for the 








to defend. His protests were fruitless, his 
retirement was enforced, and on the 3d of 
October he embarked for Palermo. 

On the Duke of Orleans arriving at Pa- 
lermo in October 1810, he learned that on 
the 2d of the previous month his duchess 
had given birth to that noble prince the Duke 
of Chartres, and afterwards Duke of Orleans, 
whose premature and melancholy death all 
Europe and the civilized world have not yet 
ceased to deplore. Brave, generous, well 
instructed, amiable, chivalrous, loyal, and 
patriotic, the late Duke of Orleans was the 
charm of every society in which he mingled, 
the idol of his family, and the hope of every 
man of sense and moderation in France. His 
admirable temper, his great good sense, his 
love of his native land, his moderate but well- 
guarded ambition, his attachment to French 
constitutional institutions, his aversion to ex- 
treme principles and measures, and his ex- 
cellent tact and discrimination, pointed him 
out as a man from whom France had much 
to expect, and the world at large much to 
hope. Foremost in the field of battle when 
his country called him to attack her foes, he 
was, nevertheless, a lover of peace, of the 
fine arts, of his family circle, and of domestic 
life. He has left a widow who still sorrows 
for his loss as one who cannot be consoled, 
but who will educate his children with wis- 
dom, love, prudence, and virtue. 

There is a story told of him in familiar 
circles which is not generally known, but 
which is greatly to his honour and praise, 
On one occasion after the birth of the Count 
de Paris, a lady whose attachment to the 
Church of Rome was far greater than that 
of the late duke, expressed her fears that as 
his duchess was a Protestant, the count 
might receive some bias towards that religion, 
The duke listened with attention to all the 
observations of the illustrious lady, and then 
replied, “The first thing necessary for a 
prince, in the days in which we live, is to be 
an honest man, and to love above and before 
all things truth ; then to be prepared to live 
and to die for his country, and then to govern 
according to its laws and constitution. If my 
son does all this, | care not whether he be 
called a Catholic or a Huguenot. He will 
be in both cases an honest man, a good king, 
and I hope a true Christian.” But to return 
to Louis Philippe. 

The then Duke of Orleans entertained 
some hopes that he might obtain employment 
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and secure honour in the army of his father- | conducted him to witness its famous demoli- 


in-law ; but the king and queen could never tion! “Your highness was a_ lieutenant- 


agree either upon the objects to be pursued, | general in the service of the country twenty- 


or on the mode of carrying them into effect. 
The queen insisted that the English were 
opposed to the restoration of Ferdinand to 
the throne of Naples, and her son-in-law in 
vain tried to persuade her to abandon the no- 


tive years ago,” said Louis XVIII. when the 
duke was presented to him the day after his 
arrival, ** and you are still the same!” Yes, 
there he was, standing in the same palace, 
bearing the same title, and yet once more 





tion of rescuing Italy, and employ all her re- | destined to return to the shores of England, 
sources in defending Sicily. He urged her ,and seek the sylvan shades and retreat of 
also to cultivate by all the means in her | Twickenham. 

power the alliance of Great Britain. His} There is a very curious fact connected 
advice both as to foreign and domestic policy | with this portion of the life of Louis Philippe 
was disregarded ; and the unfortunate revolu- | which, when compared with another period 
tion confirmed the accuracy of his counsels, | of his history, cannot fail to strike with in- 
and demonstrated the folly of the queen ’s | terest the reader. | allude to the fact, that 
decisions. ‘The duke foresaw the approach- | Prince T'alleyrand, who accompanied Louis 
ing storm, lived with his duchess and the | XVIII. toCompiegne, remarked to the king, 
young duke of Chartres in comparative se- |“ that he saw no necessity for hastening the 
clusion, secured to himself and his family by | return of the Duke of Orleans; that the air 
his admirable conduct the respect and confi- of Palermo agreed with him so well, that per- 
dence of the Sicilians, and there remained | haps it would be best he should remain there.’ 
not far from Palermo, a spectator rather | And yet, when after a lapse of sixteen years, 
than an actor, on the great arena of political | that same Duke of Orleans was raised to the 
contest, until aroused from his state of com- | throne of France, the Prince ‘Talleyrand was 
parative indolence by the thrilling news of amongst the first to do him homage, and ne- 


the ABDICATION oF NapoLeon! 

That was another striking moment in the | 
life of Louis Philippe when, on the 23d of | 
April, 1814, he entered the Marine Hotel at | 


Palermo, occupied by the British ambassa- | 


dor, and received from him the startling in- 
telligence that Napoleon had fallen, and that 
the race of the Bourbons was restored to the | 
throne of their forefathers! Surprise incre- | 
dulity, amazement, were all marked on his 
countenance, and alternately he rejoiced at 
the result, whilst, as a Frenchman he could 
not but deplore the defeat, disgrace, and sub- 
jugation of his country. And was not thata 
moment of the deepest and even inconceiva- 
ble interest when, on the 18th of May, 1814, 
he re-entered that city of Paris in which his 
father had been guillotined amidst the accla- 
mations of the populace, and in which bar- | 
barities and horrors had been perpetrated, 
which would have disgraced even the savages 
and cannibals of New Zealand? Yet there 
stood the same Tuilleries in which he had 
seen collected so much of pomp, and wit, 
and beauty, and gorgeousness, and all that 
was glittering and gay. And there stood 
the same palace of the Palais Royal, though 
debased and degraded by republican and im- 
perial governments ; and there were the same 
Boulevards, conducting to that same Place de 
la Bastille, to which Madame de Genlis had 


| gociated with such ability with foreign pow- 
ers the recognition of the Orleans dynasty, 
‘that he obtained its admission into the family 
of European sovereigns! ‘This was a speci- 
men of Talleyrand. Zealous for all, faithful 
to none; successful for all, sincere to none ; 
ever true to the rising star, the rising sun, 
and the smiling fortune ; and ever false to 
the sinking star, the setting sun, and to mis- 
fortune and defeat. He had every vice,— 
and not one virtue ! 

In the month of July 1814, the duke re- 
turned to Palermo, and was accompanied by 
‘the same Baron Athalin, who afterwards be- 
/came the private and left-handed husband of 
/Madamoiselle Orleans, now Madaime Adel- 
aide, and for whose courage, honour, and 
| devotedness to the Orleans dynasty, Louis 
| Philippe has since rewarded him with every 
‘mark of esteem and gratitude. To the pa- 
lace of his ancestors Louis Philippe now re- 
turned. He was received with coldness at 
court, and with suspicion by the restored 
Royalist. This was unwise and cruel. But 
new events changed the whole aspect of af: 
fairs. Napoleon escaped from Elba, and on 
the 5th of March, 1815, landed at Cannes. 
Louis XVIII. sent for the Duke of Orleans. 
What was to be done? “ Sire,” said he, 
addressing himself to Louis XVIII., ‘as for 
me, [ am prepared to share both your bad 
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and good fortyne ; although one of your roy- 
al race, 1 am your subject, servant, and sol- 
dier ; dispose of me as your majesty pleases 
for the honour and the peace of France !”’ 
Directed to proceed to Lyons to oppose 
the progress of the usurper, he pointed out 
the impossibility of success in such an un- 
dertaking, but undertook the command of the 
army of the north. ‘There, with that same 
valiant Mortier Duke de ‘Trevise, who was 
subsequently shot by his side on the Boule- 
vard du ‘Temple by the infernal machine of 
Fieschi, the Duke of Orleans visited Cam- 
brai, Douai, Lille, and other fortified stations 
on a tour of inspection, and did all he could 
to excite his soldiers to fidelity, and the po- 
pulation to a love of peace. But his efforts 
were wholly unavailing, and after having 
ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt 
that, at least for a period, the cause of the 
usurper would triumph, he addressed to Mar- 
shal Mortier a farewell letter, and returned to 
Twickenham, whither had preceded him his 
Duchess, the Duke of Chartres and his se- 
cond son, the present gallant and very able 
prince, the Duke of Nemours. ‘That scion 
of the house of Orleans was born at Paris on 
the 25th of October, 1814, and is at the mo- 
ment Iam writing this sketch visiting the 
French provinces in company with his duch- 
ess, in order that he may become intimately 
acquainted with the wants and wishes of 
France, in the event of his august father 
Louis Philippe dying before the Count de 
Paris shall arrive at his majority, in which 
case the Duke de Nemours would be regent 
That Duke is a Conservative. Possessed of 
great talents, considerable eloquence, pre- 
sence of mind, decision of character, and a 
firm resolution to do and to say that which 
he believes to be right, no man ‘of his f: amily 
or of his time is better qualified to become 
regent should that death occur, which would, 
alas! render a regency inevitable. For the 
sake of the peace of France and the repose 
of the world, may that day be vet far distant. 
The Duke of Orleans retired from France 
with mingled sentiments of regret and dis- 
couragement. He had ascertained the fact 
that the eldest branch of the house of Bourbon 
could ane rely on the support of the French 
army ! and therefore that foreign intervention 
and foreign occupation could alone secure to 
that dynasty possession of the throne. ‘To 
what events a foreign occupation would lead, 
how it might be opposed, and what would 
follow that opposition, he could not possibly 
predict or foresee; and when he arrived 
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Twickenham he did not hesitate to state that 
he could not imagine what might be the result 
of the new struggle. But THE HUNDRED DAYS 
of rule,x—and that battle of Waterloo, which 
in spite of all the falsehoods which have been 
published respecting it, was one of the great- 
est, most important, and honourable to the 
British arms and valour, ever fought in any 
land, soon put an end to the ephemeral suc- 
cess of the usurper, and recalled to the throne 
of France, the house of Bourbon. 

The enemies of the Duke of Orleans were 
not, however, few or inactive. ‘lhe Jesuits 
and the Court of Rome, the emigrants and 
their families,—all sought by forged docu- 
ments and signatures, and by every other 
unworthy and disgraceful means, to inter- 
rupt the cordiality which existed between 
the house of Bourbon Capet and that of Bour- 
bon Orleans, and to cause it to be believed 
that the head of the latter house was con- 
spiring with the Liberals, to depopularise the 
then reigning dynasty, as well as to create a 
party for himself. W hen he returned to the 
French capital, he found therefore little cor- 
diality. When he carried by his manly elo- 
quence in the chamber of peers the rejection 
of an address invoking the king to exercise 
measures of vengeance against Marshal Ney, 
Labedoyére, and others, and which would 
have virtually deprived his majesty of the 
free and unbiassed exercise of his judgment 
and compassion, he was suspected and de- 
nounced; and Louis XVIII. was prevailed 
on to recall that ordinance by virtue of which 
princes of the blood royal sat in the cham- 
ber of peers. ‘They were not to appear in 
the chamber in future without special autho- 
risation. ‘This was a blow so direct and 
violent levelled against the Duke, and which 
was followed by so decided a refusal of the 
king to avail himself of his assistance in the 
formation of his new government, that he 
deemed it at once more expedient to retire 
to England, and from the quiet scenery of 
‘Twickenham to watch the progress of events 
and the measures of the Bourbon govern- 
ment. ‘There, for nearly twelve months, he 
“looked through the loopholes of retreat,’ 
and examined, “though from a distance, the 
proceedings of the Ultra-royalists. Talley- 
rand was at the moment occupied with the 
project of sending the Duke of Orleans per- 
manently to Palermo; but the answer re- 
ceived from the prince was so manly, de- 
cided, and constitutional, that the artful cour- 
tier and diplomatist was wholly defeated. 
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When the period of reaction had passed | 
away, Louis Philippe returned to France in 
the spring of 1817. From that moment he 
resolved to devote himself to the manage- 
ment of his extensive domains, and which 
had not been sold under the usurping gov- 
ernments of the republic or of Buonaparte ; 
to the administration of his sumptuous house- 
hold; and, above all, to the education of a 
numerous and charming family, redolent of 
health, wit, and beauty. 

The management of his estates, the liqui- 
dation of the debts due upon them, and their 
restoration to order, occupied the duke dur- 
ing a period of nearly ten years; and, al- 
though it has been the habit to accuse that 
prince of having devoted a large portion of 
that time to intrigues against the reigning 
dynasty, nothing can be further removed 
from the truth than those allegations. Louis 
Philippe is essentially a family man; attach- 
ed to family and quiet pursuits ; fond of lite- 
rature and literary men; and naturally much 
more disposed to follow and adopt the habits 
and pursuits of an [English country gentle- 
man, than to engage in diplomatic negotia- 
tions or in political pursuits. It was not, 
then, natural for Louis Philippe, with his far | 
different and opposing tastes and inclinations, 
to engage in political intrigues, and in secret 
Opposition to the king’s government. Be- 
sides which, he owed too many obligations 
to Louis XVIII. for the assistance afforded 
to him in procuring possession of his patri- 
monial estates, and for the millions of franes 
assigned to him under the act of indemnity, 
to be so ungrateful and disloyal. ‘That the 
duke believed that some further political re- 
volution might occur in France is certain; 
but that he contributed to bring about, either 
directly or indirectly, the events of 1830, I 
do most unhesitatingly and wholly deny. 
Undoubtedly, his associates were neither 
Romish priests nor Ultra-royalists; and it 
cannot be denied that Foy, Constant, Perier, 
and Manuel, were amongst the constant visi- 
ters at the Palais Royal, Neuilly, and Eu. 
Nor will those who write or speak conscien- 
tiously of Louis Philippe attempt to deny 
that his political views were rather those of 
Lord Grey than of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Fox than 
of Lord Liverpool, or of Mr. Canning than of 
Lord Castlereagh. But Louis Philippe, whe- 
ther as Duke of Orleans or as king, was, 
and is, of opinion, that in countries govern- 
ed by limited monarchies, changes should 





be eflected solely by the parliament, and not 





by the populace; and that no excuse can be 
offered for those who conspire under consti- 
tutional governments. I am anxious, then, 
to assist, at least, in removing a general im- 
pression, which I think on the whole un- 
founded, that the Duke of Orleans, either un- 
der the reign of Louis XVIII. or under that 
of Charles X., conspired against the govern- 
ment of his country, or against the monarch 
on the throne. I know he often disapproved 
the policy of Talleyrand, of Villele, and of 
Polignac; but as the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Kent, and the Duke of Sussex, were 
not conspirators, though I regret that they 
all once belonged to the opposition ranks in 
parliament, so “neither was the Duke of Or- 
leans. ‘This is the line of distinction to be 
drawn:—and for want of it being attended 
to, the conduct of Louis Philippe during the 
restoration has been either not understood or 
greatly misrepresented. 

No family circle in the whole world was 
more united and happy than that of the Duke 
of Orleans at the period of which I am now 
speaking. ‘Those who were admitted to the 
chateau of the duke were in love with all 
they saw and all they heard. ‘ They are 
delicious creatures, those Orleans girls,” 
exclaimed the Duchess of Berry, as they 
left on one oecasion the favourite evening’s 
“‘ causerie”’ apartment of Charles X.; ‘ there 
is not such another family in your majesty’s 
dominions.” The system of education adopt- 
ed by the duke was admirable; and this 
thought reminds me of a few words written 
about that same Prince de Joinville who has 
lately escorted our fair queen from Iu to 
Brighton, and has expressed in touching and 
feeling terms his admiration of her charac. 
ter and of the whole British nation. 

“] saw the young Prince de Joinville,” 
wrote Madame de Genlis, ‘ who was only 
two years old, but who spoke as distinctly 
as achild of six or seven; he was also as 
polite as he was handsome and inteiligent: 
in fact, the whole family of the Duke of Or- 
leans is truly the most interesting | ever 
knew, Jts members are charming by their 
personal attractions, by their natural quali- 
ties and education, and by the reciprocal at- 
tachment of parents and children.” 

The determination of Louis Philippe to 
confer on his sons the benefits of a public 
education in the schools of Paris has been 
unjustly and unkindly ascribed to a wish to 
render his branch of the Pourbon race more 
popular than that of the eldest branch. 











I am satisfied that this is a libel. It is 
true that the duke did not believe that the 
revolution of 1793 or 1788 had been termi- 
nated. He did not witness that quiet and 
calm settling down to existing institutions on 
the part of the middling classes in France, 
which was necessary to assure to a thoughtful 
mind either security for the present or con- 
fidence for the future. There was an evi- 
dent conviction that something else had to 
transpire, that an attempt would be made by 
the court to unsettle the settlement of 1815, 
and that this attempt might lead to new dis- 
asters. That the Duke of Orleans was, 
therefore, disposed to stand aloof from a line 
of policy he did not approve is certain; but 
he never conspired against that policy. It is 
by no means improbable that he resolved on 
the education of his sons in the public schools, 
parily with the view of showing that he was 
in no wise mixed up with the re-actionary 
views and the counter-revolutionary determi- 
nations of the high Roman Catholic party, 
but it by no means followed that he desired 
either to excite distrust in the minds of the 
people against the eldest branch of the Bour- 
bons, or to form a political party in his own 
favour. I firmly believe that the principal 
reasons why the Duke of Orleans determined 
on educating his sons in the public schools 
were; first, Because he was of opinion that 
they would receive in them a far better edu- 
cation than at home. And, secondly, be- 
cause, since, owing to the birth of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, his branch of:the Bourbon race 
would not probably ever be called to the 
throne; that his own children should belong 
rather to the upper ranks of French society 
than be regarded merely as princes, and 
Bourbons. 

The marriage of the niece of the Duchess 
of Orleans with the Duke of Berry was an 
event of great importance in the history of 
the former family. Lively, gay, witty, gen- 
erous, and open-hearted, the Duchess of 
Berry captivated all parties, and even gain- 
ed the affection of the Republicans them- 
selves. Few women have ever lived whose 
passions have betrayed them into more acts 
of indiscretion and impropriety than this un- 
fortunate lady; and yet, few have ever pos- 
sessed such admiring and devoted followers. 
She had the art of making herself loved to a 
greater degree than any other woman of her 
time; and to this day the name of the Duch- 
ess of Berry carries a talismanic influence 
with it, even in the liberal circles and sa- 
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loons of Paris. That marriage then intro- 
duced more forequently the Duke of Orleans 
to the court, but the priest party was always 
opposed to him ; ; caused him invariably to be 
distrusted ; and induced Louis XVIIL., and 
subsequently Charles X., to believe that, i in 
him, the eldest branch had a dangerous and 
decided foe. It was, therefore, that the form- 
er prince refused to confer on him the ttle 
of * Royal Highness.” 

The death of Louis XVIII., in some re- 
spects, however, changed the position of the 
Duke of Orleans. The latter was received 
with greater kindness at court, his children 
were regarded with more attention and af- 
fection; and, during the first month of the 
reign of Charles X., the advice of the Duke 
was not wholly neglected. But this state of 
things was not of long duration. ‘The old 
Xoman Catholic party once more rallied: 
the Court of Rome installed itself at the 
Tuileries: doubts were entertained whether 
the new monarch should take the oath of 
fidelity to the charter: and that unhappy and 
misguided man, who possessed a noble and 
a benevolent heart, was at last prevailed on 
to believe that it was possible to re-establish 
in France the old French monarchy of 1780. 
From that moment the Duke of Orleans re- 
solved on standing aloof, as far as possible, 
from political events. He determined yet, 
more than ever, to consecrate his life to his 
large and admirable family, and to encour- 
age the arts, science, and literature; to re- 
lieve the distresses of the unfortunate; to 
administer his own vast domains; to aid all 
improvements in manufactures, commerce, 
and agriculture ; and to be the encovrager 
and patron of all that could tend to embe lish 
and adorn that France he loved so dearly, 
and that illustrious family of which he was 
the head. 

When Charles X. announced to the na- 
tional guards of Paris their dissolution, be- 
cause some cries had been uttered at a re- 
view unfavourable, not to the king, but to 
his government, the Duke of Orleans was 
silent. ‘* Another step, deplorable and false, 
has this day been taken,” said the Duke to 
an intimate friend; ** but I am only a sub- 
ject; and, although I| greatly fear that this 
indicates a desire for counter-revolution, my 
course is clear—to obey and be silent.” 

When Count de Peyronnet’s bill for re- 
straining the liberty of the press was brought 
into the House of Peers, the Duke of Orleans 
regarded it as the presage of a coming storm ; 
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but he raised not the drapeau of disobedience, 
whilst he rejoiced at the repudiation of the 
measure. 

When the Duke of Berry was assassinated, 
the Duke of Orleans and his family were 
plunged into the deepest grief. ‘They really 
loved him. His blunt and honest character, 
and his affection for the French people en- 
deared him to all who knew him; and the 
conduct of the Orleans family on that occa- 
sion tended to increase that affection for 
them, which the Duchess of Berry never 
hesitated to avow. 

When the Count de Villele prevailed on 
the offended monarch to avenge himself on 
the Chamber of Peers by creating seventy- 
six new members of that Assembly, the Duke 
of Orleans sighed over a policy, which was 
conducting throne, government, and country, 
to the verge of a terrible and awful abyss. 
Yet, still faithful to his principle of obedi- 
ence, he inculcated submission to the wishes 
of the king, although he hailed with internal 
pleasure the accession of the Martignac min- 
istry. 

When, at last, the ill-advised monarch 
dismissed that admirable cabinet, and called 
to his counsel the ultra-monarchists of form- 
er days, the Duke of Orleans “ hoped for the 
best :”? would never admit it to be possible 
that Charles X. would violate his oaths and 
most solemn engagements: carefully abstain- 
ed from becoming a member of any opposi- 
tion society: and kept more closely than 
ever to those family occupations and pursuits 
which were the charm of his life and the 
secret of all his happiness. 

It was at this period, 1829, that the Duke 
of Orleans paid his last visit to Great Britain. 
There he saw men of all parties, and from 
him they learned the imminent perils to 
which the French monarchy was exposed. 
He revisited the scenes of former years, but 
he secretly resolved never again to quit 
France, much as he loved the peaceful tran- 
quillity of Twickenham. 

It is not true, as his enemies have alleged, 
that the Duke of Orleans was then secretly 
arranging for the proclamation of himself as 
king of France in the event of a revolution. 
It is not true that his visit to England had 
any thing of a political character about it. 
The duke dreaded and believed in a revolu- 
tion, and feared that not many years would 
elapse ere it would occur; but events moved 
more rapidly than he anticipated, and the 
folly and weakness of the Polignac adminis- 





tration hastened a dénouement which he un- 
doubtedly apprehended and feared, but which 
he did not believe was so near at hand. 

On the appointment of the Polignac cab- 
inet, the Duke of Orleans felt it to be his 
duty to endeavour at least to open the eyes 
of his sovereign and relative, Charles X. to 
the dangers of his position, and to seek fo 
prevail on him to avoid a collision which 
could not but terminate in a fearful revolu- 
tion. Verbally, and by writing, did he ap- 
proach the king, and in terms the most re- 
spectful, but still the most decisive, did he 
labour to impress on the mind of the mon- 
arch that the extreme principles of the Po- 
lignac administration were too well known 
to be endured. 

At length came the visit of his august 
father-in-law, the King of Naples, in May 
1830, and the Palais Royal became a scene 
of festivity and splendour worthy of the most 
joyous and magnificent days of former ages. 
Charles X. and his family were present at 
the splendid banquet, but the words “ We are 
dancing upon a volcano,” were uttered by 
M. de Salvandy, and the duke repled, “ Yes; 
there is indeed a volcano, but I have nothing 
with which to reproach myself. I have done 
all I could, but my efforts have been useless.” 

The féte did not terminate without disturb- 
ances. Chairs and tables were burnt, and 
monuments and statues destroyed in the gar- 
den of the Palais Royal. The inflamed state 
of the public mind gave vent to some rude 
and boisterous expressions of dissatisfaction ; 
and the words of Napoleon passed from 
mouth to mouth, “ Jt is the beginning of the 
end !” 

That was a striking moment in the life of 
Louis Philippe, when, two months afierwards, 
he read in the columns of the Moniteur, at 
Neuilly, the fatal ordinances of July 1830! 
M. Dupin rushed to the Chateau: all was 
agitation and alarm. But the duke had re- 
solved not to alter his independent and digni- 
fied attitude. He had come to the resolu- 
tion to remain in France let what would oc- 
cur; and no longer to be exposed to the in- 
sults, ignominy, persecutions, and sorrows 
of foreign exile. Although the duke had 
been prepared for some coup d’état, the 
ordinances of July greatly exceeded his 
worst apprehensions, and the resistance of 
all ranks of the people by no means surpris- 
ed him. Yet, again, to him his duty was 
clear. He remained at home, in the bosom 
of his family, attended no meeting, gave no 
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advice, entered into no correspondence with 
the revolutionary party, and so acted during 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. On Wed- 
nesday, having been apprised that an attempt 
would be made to arrest him, the duke con- 
cealed himself at the house of a friend, and 
but a short time had elapsed after his depar- 
ture, before the soldiers of the Polignac cab- 
inet arrived, to carry that intended arrest in- 
to eflect. So wholly did the duke isolate 
himself from the revolution and its agents, 
that even when his presence was called for 
by the chiefs of the successful movement, he 
could not be found, and his retreat was not 
known to his most familiar friends, At 
length the cry was heard, “ Long live the 
Duke of Orleans!” and the Scandinavian 
pedestrian, the Swiss professor of mathema- 
tics, and the dollar-less wanderer in America, 
was proclaimed 








KING OF THE FRENCH! 


The history of that creation, and of the 
leading events of the reign of that extraordi- 
nary man from 1830 to the period of the 
visit of the Queen of Great Britain to France 
in September 1843, will form the third and 
concluding part of these reminiscences, 

But I cannot terminate this rapid sketch 
of that portion of the life of Louis Philippe, 
during which he was Duke of Orleans, with- 
out inviting those readers to remember that 
whilst I am the historian of a successful revo- 
lution, I am not its eulogist or admirer; and 
that, whilst I deplore that Charles X. should 
have thought it necessary to resort to the 
letter of one article of the charter in order 
to destroy the spirit of the remainder, I can- 
not but insist that when the revolutionists of 
Paris and the members of the Chambers of 
Peers and Deputies visited on the head of the 
Duke of Bordeaux the errors and mistakes 
of his dethroned grandfather, they committed 
an act of injustice and of vengeance which 
history will rightly designate, and which all 
wise and good men will concur in denounc- 
ing as violent, unprincipled, and excessive. 
The fact that the Duke of Orleans, in the 
exercise of a sound, manly, and patriotic 
judgment and will, prefered the throne to ban- 
ishment, and the preservation of some kind 
of monarchy to the establishment of a ruth- 
less and anarchical democracy, neither con- 
secrates the justice of the change, nor re- 
moves the odium from its principle. But to 
that act of injustice the Duke of Orleans was 
no party. I saw, heard, and knew all that 
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passed. The chances lay between the Duke 
of Bordeaux, Napoleon II. the Republic, and 
the Duke of Orleans, and no man who saw, 
heard, and knew all that passed at that pe- 
riod of time, can possibly deny the fact, that 
wholly unsolicited on his part, and wholly 
unexpected, a vast majority of the property, 
intelligence, and good feeling of the country, 
heartily concurred in proclaiming the Duke 
of Orleans 
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From the Illustrated London News. 
LONDON. 


Rome was called the Mistress of the 
World, yet in its palmiest day was not equal 
to Britain in power or dominion; nor can 
any of the boasted cities of antiquity—Car- 
thage, ‘'yre, or Alexandria; or in later 
times, Venice or Genoa——when their mari- 
time greatness was in its glory, and their 
trade the wonder and admiration of their re- 
spective ages—not one can bear a moment’s 
comparison with London. Britain’s trade 
claims the whole habitable globe for its ope- 
rations. Her colonies are placed in every 
direction where man can exist. Upon her 
dominion the sun never sets; her flag waves 
upon every sea; and a volume would be re- 
quired to detail the results of her maritime 
enterprise and internal trade upon the aspect 
of the city which forms the centre of these 
mighty operations. In population, London 
is a nation in herself; the number of inhabi- 
tants has doubled in forty years, and now 
amounts to one million nine hundred thou- 
sand. In 1845 it will contain two millions! 
In length, from east to west, the houses ex- 
tend in one line between five and six miles, 
and in breadth, from north to south, nearly 
four. But if we include Chelsea at one ex- 
treme, and Blackwall at the other, and take 
the breadth from Walworth to Holloway— 
and these are now certainly portions of the 
Great City—we shall have London covering 
above thirty square miles of ground! And 
then her river, bearing upon its surface the 
ships of every nation; and her docks—the 
East and West India Docks, the London 
Docks, the Commercial Docks, and the St. 
Katherine’s Docks, together covering more 
than five hundred acres, teeming with valua- 
ble commodities; and one of them, the 
West India Docks, capable of accommo- 
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dating five hundred large ships. To the! 
port of London alone, in 1840, there belong- | 
ed 2950 ships of 501,000 tons burden, and 
manned by 32,000 thousand seamen; in the! 
same year there entered the port, from Bri-| 
tish colonies, 1683 ships! from her own 
coasts, including colliers, 20,205 ships ; from 
Ireland, 907 ships; from foreign countries, 
2355: which, with 3166 British vessels, 
formed one year’s trade. 

What can compare with this? London 
contains one hundred thousand inhabited 
houses, one half of them having shops at- 
tached. ‘The yearly consumption of porter 
and ale is 2,000,000 of barrels, all brewed in 
the pli ice; of sheep, 1,403,466 have been 
sold in Sinithfield in one year, together with 
183,000 head of catile. Many miles of 
ground in the vicinity are occupied as mar- 
ket gardens, and have spread over them 
many hundred acres of glass. 70,000,000 
of foreign eggs are imported, to say nothing 
of the millions produced at home; 12,000 
cows afford an insufficient supply of milk ; 
the Irish and Dutch send immense quanti- 
ties of butter; Ireland also supplies bacon 
and pork. ‘The water companies send into 
the houses 237,000,000 of hogsheads of 
water in a year; the gas companies produce 
10,000,000 cubie feet of gas daily, which 
feeds 100,000 lights; the paving for a year} 9 
costs above £200,000, the sewer rates 
£400,000. ‘There are six thousand hotels, 
taverns, and coffee-houses, and twenty the- 
atres, beside concert-rooms and exhibitions 
of various kinds. London issues nearly 
30,000,000 of newspapers; has steam-boat 
accommodation for 10,000 passengers daily; 
from London extends 1000 miles of railway, 
laid down at an expense of £47,000,000 ; 
with fifty-nine canals dug at a cost of £14,- 
000,000. ‘Through the post-office pass 
70,000,000 of letters in a year; whilst the 
amount of eash paid by the London bankers 
through the clearing house in 1841, averaged 
£75,000,000 monthly. Will not these few 
facts assist in giving some idea of the im- 
mense scale upon which all that relates to 
London must be considered, before a correct 
knowledge of its state can be arrived at! 


—_——e————- 


Queen VicrortA, at the suggestion of Sir Robert 
Peel, has considerately bestowed a pension of 1001. 
a-year on Lady Bell, the widow of Sir Charles 
Bell, who, we regret to hear, died in circumstances 
very different from what his position, as an eminent 
lecturer and professor, and as the author of more 
than one successful work, would have led us to 

expect. 
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From the (London) Court Journal of October 14. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE MODERN FRENCH 
NOVELISTS 
BY LE DIABLE BOITEUX. 
‘Je vous avoue que je suis furieusement pour les portraits; 
je ne vols rein de si galant que cela.”’—.Woliere. 


GEORGES SAND. 


Tue subject of the present sketch has ex- 
cited a greater share of universal interest than 
perhaps any other writer of the present day. 
The extraordinary vicissitudes of her career, 
the dauntless audacity with which she has 
placed at defiance the rules and habits of 
society, to adopt a private code of morality 
of her own, naturally render her an object 
of keen and curious interest. Whatever 
may be the errors of her private life, or the 
dangerous moral tendency of her works, asa 
mere writer she decidedly stands alone, un- 
paralleled, and far above every other of the 
present day. Chateaubriantis, perhaps, the 
only one who approaches in some degree to 
the exquisite purity of her style. 

No writer, however, since the days Rous- 
seau and his ‘* Héloise,” have done so much 
harm as Georges Sand, or have tended more 
to demoralize society atlarge. She has made 
of her works a means by whieh to give vent 
to the outpourings of her soul. Totally with- 
out either principle or religion, her whole 

object seems to be to cast a stigma upon 
every feeling we are taught to value,—upon 
every institution we hold ‘sacred. Like most 
Frenchwomen, she was married at an early 
age, and without her own feelings or judg- 
ment being consulted in the slightest degree. 
In nine cases out of ten, this system of legal 
prostitution produces the most unfortunate 
results, and in none more so than in the 
present. ‘The Marquis Du Devant was en- 
dowed by nature with depth of feeling, a 
generous heart: a mind of the very highest 
order, and an unequalled vivacity of imagina- 
tion ; and had she been united to a man capa- 
ble of appreciating such a nature as hers, she 
would doubtless have become something very 
superior to what she now is. Unfortunately, 
her husband was in every way unfitted to guide 
her through the thorny path of life, and her 
first errors may be wholly attributed to him. 
Her own fiery and ungovernable character, 
the great disparity in their ages, and the na- 
tural antipathy which they mutually imbibed 
for each other, contributed to produce endless 
dissension, which wound up by a legal se- 
paration. 

When she first began to write, she was 
smarting under the effects of an unfortunate 
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marriage, and mistaking the effect for the | 
cause, she vented all the bitter acrimony of 
her feelings against the institution itself. 
Lelia and Jacques seem written with the sole 
and express purpose of proving that the pres- 
ent state of society is just what it ought not 
to be—that the laws of God and man are 
bad—and that Georges Sand hath a code both 
of religion and morality which ought to super- 
sede the existing one. A mighty conveni- 
ent system this, which consists in making 
rules according to individual position and 
private feeling, and then expecting the world 
at large to adopt them. Georges Sand re- 
minds one, in this instance, of the fable of 
the fox who had lost his tail, and who want- 
ed all the other foxes to follow a fashion 
which had been imposed upon him by neces- 
sity. Georges Sand first runs away from 
her husband, changes her lovers just as often 
as she does her gloves, and finally sits down 
to prove that lovers are better than husbands, 
and concubinage superior to marriage. Such 
opinions, avowed in all the naked erudity of 
ordinary language, would excite disgust and 
ridicule, and that would be all; but breathed 
forth with all the artful sophistry for which 
this extraordinary woman is so celebrated, 
they are frightfully pernicious in their effects. 
It is an unquestionable fact that the writings 
of Georges Sand have paved the way to 
many a crime, and produced an unusual de- 
gree of occupation for the gentlemen of the 
long robe. 

The author personifies herself more or 
Jess, in all her works, and in none more so 
than in the two which first created her repu- 
tation—Jacques and Lelia. ‘The former is 
full of the feelings and sentiments predomi- 
nating in her own mind shortly after her se- 
paration. In one passage she says, ‘* Mar- 
riage is an absurd institution imposed upon 
us by society, but which engages us in no 
way. No living being can be made respon- 
sible for the feelings of his or her heart, or 
be regarded as weak, by yielding to its im- 
pulse.” In this sentence Georges Sand’s 
object is clearly to open to other women the 
false path she herself had taken. ‘To this 
purpose she exerts all the immense power 
of her wonderful mind, and with the greater 
chance of success from the singular charm of 
her writing. All her false ideas and her 
sophistical reasonings are varnished over by 
the most exquisite language, and possesses an 
irresistible fascination, which produces the 
greatest moral evil. 
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more or less in all the characters she depicts, 
Jacques, more than any other of her works, 
may be regarded as the touchstone of her 
own character. ‘The hero is a soldier, who, 
at thirty-six years of age has exhausted every 
feeling, every sentiment, and every passion 
but that of love. Worn out in mind and 
body, he seeks to obtain the affection of a 
young, artless, and innocent girl, Fernande, 
whom he expects to revive in him all those 
feelings which he has squandered heedlessly 
away. Notwithstanding his general scepti- 
cism, he has, however, a bosom friend, Silvia, 
who manages to bring about a marriage be- 
tween him and Fernande. Silvia is the per- 
sonification of another shade of the author's 
character, beheld- in the most unfavourable 
pointof view. [tis Georges Sand in boots and 
breeches, with their obligato accompaniment 
of acigar. Silviais represented as a creature 
so utterly unfeminine, that were it not for 
the consciousness that she is more a type of 
the author than an ideal character, she would 
have no claim whatever upon the interest of 
the reader. ‘The youthful Fernande, having 
no feeling in common with her husband, 
soon transfers the affection she owes to him 
upon Octave, who, like herself, is young 
and full of illusions. Jacques, in order to 
act up to the author’s anti-matrimonial ideas, 
looks upon his wife’s infidelity as quite a 
matter of course, and makes up his mind to 
commit suicide, in order to Jeave her a stil} 
greater degree of liberty. Nothing ean be 
more false than the line of reasoning kept up 
throughout this work from beginning to end, 
and nothing more dangerous than its effeet on 
general readers, 

The other works of this author have the 
same immoral tendency, the same charm of 
style, and the same force of imagination 
which are to be found in Jacques. We need 
scarcely enumerate them: no novels of the 
present day have excited more general and 
lasting interest than Jndiana, André, Mau- 
prat, or Spiridion; and these comprise but a 
fraction of the library for which France—and 
indeed all Europe, for her works have been 
translated into our own and every continental 
language—are indebted to Georges Sand. 
In Lelia, she perhaps dwells more upon the 
history of her private life, and of her indi- 
vidual feelings, than in the others. Many 
passages in it are most strikingly illustrative 
of herself, and bring in the most forcible man- 
ner before the reader the passionate, wild, 
and roving disposition, which has made her 





Although she embodies her own thoughts 





so remarkable. She says, “I feel within 
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me the most ardent wish to be able to adore 
and worship my lover: I would fain make a 
god of him, and I find nothing but a man !” 
‘I'his seutiment recals to my mind that, some 
vears back, a very clever man said to her. 
that he could not comprehend the fickleness 
of her disposition, manifested by the almost 
daily change of her adorers. The reply was 
characteristic of herself; it was—** Hitherto 
{ have never yet met with a being I could 
love, and I take my lovers upon trial, in the 
hitherto vain hope of meeting with one wor- 
thy of my regard.’ This systematic trial 
has been very literally put into practice with- 
out either discrimination or choice. Tout 
le monde a passe par la, high and low, rich 
and poor, bright and dull, and all to no avail. 

Nothing can exceed the extreme eccentri- 
city of this woman’s character, On_ her 
debit in the world of letters, she adopted the 
name she now bears, and which is composed 
of the first syllable of that of her first adorer, 
Jules Sandeau. Not satisfied with assum- 
ing this masculine denomination, she adopted 
at the same time the dress of a man, and was 
often seen abroad in the garb of a dandy,| © 
smoking a cigar. Latterly, she has appear- 
ed in a more feminine costume. Her life is 
passed in the greatest retirement, and her 
society is exclusively composed of literary 
or scientific men. At the outset of her ca- 
reer, she published all her works in the 
** Revue des Deux Mondes;” but a pecuni- 


Pierre Leroux, the Revue Indépendante. 
There is in her latter publications a more 
subdued and reflective tone, which augurs 
well for the improvement of her mind, and 
which, if persevered in, will unquestionably 
raise her to the very highest pitch of literary 
celebrity. Hitherto, the injudicious employ- 
ment of her great and undoubted genius, 
which none can contest, inclined one to look 
upon it with the sorrowful regret with which 
we must ever regard—Genius gone mad. 


————— 


From the (London) Spectator of October 14. 
THE EXECUTION OF ALLAN MAIR. 


On Wednesday week, an old a. 
four was his age—was hanged at Stirling for 
murder. A scene of unusual horror had been 
looked for, but the reality seems to have ex- 
ceeded all anticipation. ‘The morbid impulse 
which had impelled him to his crime, stimula- 
ted by his coming doom, found vent in impre- 
cations on all who had borne witness against 
him, and sustained him to bear in his own per- 
son, with something like triumph, the com- 
mensurate violence of thelaw. Formany a day 
in stirling, the dying curses of old Allan Mair 
will serve, when recounted, to gratify the 
common appetite for tales of terror. 

‘‘A more shocking spectacle has not been 
witnessed in Stirling.”” And for what object 





ary squabble with the editor of that review 
made her seek other means of publication. 
During some time, she wrote in a_ paper! 
edited by Abbe de Lammenais. Her arti- | 
cles were couched in the very highest strain) 
of republican feeling, but, like all her wri- 
tings, were fuil of mind and energy. 

As a novelist and a philosopher, she 
deservedly criticised and dreaded; but as a 
narrator and an observer, she is peerless. | 
Her Lettres dun Voyageur, addressed to 
her private friends, and published in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” are superior to 
any recent publication in the French lan- 


guage, If at times they contain some of 


the blemishes of her mere works of imagina- 
tion, they are likewise teeming with beauties 
of the highest order. Strong and vigorous 
thoughts lay before the reader what the mind 
of Georges Sand was before the false vanity 
of forming a new order of things had induced 
her to to taint her pen and her imagination 
by the turpitudes she has poured out upon 
the world. She now edits, conjointly with 


| has it been enacted? ‘To deter from murder 
men of eighty-four, by holding up to them 
_the prospect of death ? Revenge ‘being put 
‘out of the question, this is the only ne- 
cessity that can be assigned; since in this 
ewan for all other purposes the capital sen- 
tence would have been sufficient, it being im- 


is | 
| possible that a reprieve, the motive to which 


} 


| would have been obvious, could have opera- 
ted so as to present to younger men a pros- 
pect of like indulgence. in order, then, that 
this ** bloody instruction’ ’ might be held up 


perhaps never had a parallel, and which, 
under any circumstances, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to recur, the demoralizing spectacle 
has been presented ; and no experience of 
the many sad aberrations of extreme old age, 
no wish to suffer the last flickerings of hu- 
man infirmity to die out in decent obscurity 
under the hand of God, could operate to 
counteract the imperative necessity! Was 
it impossible that the slightest modification 
could take place ?—that he could have been 





to prevent the repetition of a case which has 
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ALLAN MAIR. 


permitted to wear out his few remaining| riment on the side of mercy, to be followed 


months as a convict or a lunatic? Alas, no; 
society would at once have been plunged in 
danger! ‘There was but one means of pro- 
tection from the desperate temptation which 
immunity in this ease would have held out 
to other octogenarians ! 

Society is right to protect itself. To be 
sure, it may be said by the people of other na- 


tions, looking on, free from a panic terror of 


a senile war, “that if a man of eighty-four, 
after leading an average life, suddenly com- 
mits murder, there can be no doubt of his 
insanity; while, on the other hand, if he has 
long shown indications of m: lignity, it was 
the duty of his more v igorous fellow-creatures 
to put him out of harm's w: ay ; and that these 
considerations should have prompted us to 
mercy. But such constructions would in- 
volve a world of care: savages in extinguish- 
ing the lives of those whom age has rendered 
troublesome, have taught us a simpler lesson. 

And yet, in justice to the public, it must be 
urged that this act of barbarism was neither 
called for by vindictiveness on their part nor 
suffered to take place through their indiffer- 
ence. It will go forth to foreigners as an in- 
stance of national debasement, but the dis- 
grace of the proceeding rests only witha few 
—perhaps, indeed, only with a single indi- 
vidual. ‘*After the trial, the utmost effort 
was made, by the authorities of the town, to 
obtain a xvemission of the sentence; anda 


petition was forwarded to the Secretary of 


but the answer returned that 


7 3 


State; 
‘the law must take its course. 


was, 


Now, although in the present stage of 


opinion, when the m: jority seem still deter- 
mined to act upon se ntiment and to shut their 
eyes to all recorded facts, it would be impro- 
per for any government in ordinary instances 
to interpose against the law, there can be no 
question that a strong impression as to the 
injurious tendency of public hangings is rapid- 
ly gaining ground, and that it is the business 
of a Minister to defer to this feeling in those 
extreme cases where there appears to be any- 
thing like a public manifestation in its favour. 
He cannot be expected to oppose the popular 
will; but, if he is desirous of promoting an 
amelioration of it, he will eagerly avail him- 
self of such opportunities to direct the ad- 
vancing tide. ‘l’o one who has the progress 
of humanity at heart, there can be no wish 
stronger than that of seeing the fancied ne- 

ssity for these exhibitions gradually disap- 
ae and how is this achieved, but by ven- 
turing in the most favourable cases an expe- 





up as the results may warrant, until, all cases 
having come to be included, the long-cherish- 
ed opinion of the value of human saerifices 
shall be shown in this country, as it has al- 
ready been shown in others, to be an error, 
founded only on the animal impulses of < 
darker age. 

But to the mind of Sir James Graham 
there appears no glimmering hope of such a 
consummation. ‘The gallows is founded on 
an eternal necessity of human nature ; and it 
must therefore be vain, in any stage of society, 
to experimentalize with a view of ascertain- 
ing if its value have diminished. In his be- 
lief it never can diminish: mankind may ad- 
vance, milder principles and better know- 
ledge of the duties which men owe to their 
depraved fellow beings may come to be re- 
ceived; but, amidst ‘the bright perspective, 
the g: tam still looms to the end of time, and 
even in that far-off plain where the lion is lying 
with the lamb, it is only by its awful shadow 
they are kept in peace. 

The case of Allan Mair is not the only 
one, by many, which has recently occurred 
to show the Roman sternness of Sir James 
Graham ; and, if we remember rightly, not 
many months have passed since a female un- 
derwent the same fate in spite of the remon- 
strances of the local authorities. While he 
remains in oflice, terete, the advocates of 
such inflictions may sleep doubtless and se- 
cure that no tampering will be permitted 
‘with the law,” and that, unregardful of sex 
or age, it will duly * take its course.”’ 

And yet—where is the case into which 
doubt will not creep '—there is an exception 
to Sir James's firmness. It is not, however, 
of suflicient importance to alarm the timid ; 
the common offender need never hope from 
it that in his case death may be commuted 
even to perpetual imprisonment. If those 
feelings of tenderness which are said to lurk 
in every bosom, and which Shakspeare in his 

vast knowledge has not denied even to Lady 
Macbeth, must still hold one weak corner of 
his heart, let us rejoice that it does nof take 
a direction in favour of the vulgar; and that 
although the law, speaking in its gentlest 
tone, must be set aside and contemned when 
itis directed towards * distinguished” officers 
such as Lieutenant Munro, in the full pos- 
session of health and manhood to defend 
themselves, it will still with unmitigated se- 
verity ‘take its course’? upon unpolished 
and dangerous offenders like the gray-haired 
and imbecile Allan Mair ! 
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VIOLETS GROWING AT THE TOMB OF 
VIRGIL. 


ITere scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
iv hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.—G@ray. 


Dear flower, of English flowers most dear, 
Often the light from thy meek face 
Shines on the sorrows of the year, 
Each lingering winter mist to chase ; 


In stillest, shadiest covert hid, 

In grass and twilight leaves alone,— 
Like eye of beauty ‘neath its lid, 

Or sunbeam in a precious stone. 


Bat not of England’s violets now, 
Purpling the green oak’s mossy root, 

Or wreathing village maiden’s brow, 
The poet whispers to his lute: — 


Sweet o’er his cloud of grief and pain 
Steal—as the fragrant Maia’s mouth 
Breathes on the moonlit harvest grain— 

The odorous violets of the south! 


Now fade our gardens’ coloured bloom, 

Our glimmering churchyards’ checquered shade, 
Far to the Mantuan wizard’s tomb, 

The poet’s winged feet have strayed. 


O, loveliest spot by Fancy sought! 

Here Grace, the charmer, smiles and sings, 
And all the genti of rich thought 

Breathe perfume from their silver strings. 


Perchance Cythera, lingering here, 
With her own Paphian garland crowned, 


In some soft hour of Flora’s year, 
Bent her sweet face upon the ground : 


While Cupid, ever by the side 
Of his fair mother, wont to run, 
The changeful feathers opened wide 
Of his blue pinions to the sun. 


Into Cythera’s downcast eye 
Shone all the golden tale of Troy— 
The queen—the Tyrian pageantry— 
The hero—and the boy: 


And as she mused, perchance a tear 
Along those radiant pinions fell 
Upon the glad earth, glittering clear, 

Like flower-leaf on a crystal well: 
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| So mingled, the ambrosial dew 

| Of Beauty’s sorrow—Cupid’s light— 

Woke on the ground each purple hue, 
And called these violets into sight. 


A TOMB IN POMPEIL. 


There is at Pompeii a square monument with a beautiful 
relievo on one of the slabs, emblematic of death; it repre- 
sent a ship furling her sails on coming into port. 





'Crry! upon whose dream the fire-flood swept, 
| In all the giddy madness of thy pride ; 

| While the red theatre with joy upleapt, 

| And Pleasure floated down her golden tide. 


Oft thundering now upon the calm of night, 
The wakeful scholar hears thy wild dismay ; 
Crowding in black confusion on the sight, 
The flaming tempest lights its dreadful way. 


The living and the dead in thee we trace, 

Since Time rolled back the darkness of his wave, 
| And Learning’s torch, from thine unshrouded face, 
Has swept the lingering shadows of the grave. 





Rich gifts are thine :—on many a pictured wall 
Still Genius breathes the simmer hues of bloom, 
And still through fiery Sallust’s costly hall, 
The garden seems to wait its soft perfume. 


Here, wandering thoughtful down thy streets of 
Wo, 
The pilgrim lingers by a nameless grave: 
Was he a lord of quiver and of bow? 
Roamed he a stormy chieftain of the wave? 


Unknown that ancient sleeper’s power and race, 
W hether to listening hearts his step was dear, 
Or his young sister smiled into his face, 
Or his grey father wept upon his bier! 


If bathed in all the sparkling dews of youth, 
Warm from his mother’s arms he danced 
While Joy from her green paradise of truth, 
Enwreathed his forehead with the flowers of 
song : 


along, 


The voice of history tells not; dark and cola, 

His slumbering ashes give no sad reply ; 
Whether he drank from fancy’s fount of gold, 

Or, sage-like, watched life’s torrents rushing by. 
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Oh, it is soothing, in the crimson time 
Of autumn eves, through village tombs to roam, 
Where many a holy text and rugged rhyme 
Welcome the weary traveller to his home: 


So in the wondrous city of the dead 
This pictured text our fainting heart sustains, 
While all the heavenly landscape, wide outspread, 
Blooms o’er the wat’ry desert of life’s pains! 


No longer driven by tempestuous blast, 
That ship along the tranquil water glides ; 
Its white sails furl’d upon the unshaken mast, 
Its own clear shadows moving by its sides. 


Sweet emblem of the Christian “ bound for home,” 
Safe from the angry surge of sin and strife; 
While Peace, uprising from Grief’s bright’ning 
foam, 
Paints with its smile the melting cloud of life! 


GHAZEL OF HAFIZ 


May thy beauty, my mistress, increase every 
week ; 

May the loveliest tulips not vie with thy cheek ; 

May thy ever-loved image, enthroned in my breast, 

Each day in sweet hues and new beauties be 
dressed! 

When thou ent’rest thy garden, and gazest around, 

May the haughtiest cypress bow down to the 
ground ; 

Wherever thou art, may new lovers appear, 

And their bosoms be racked with hope and with 
fear. 

Earth’s fairest are nothing, if likened to thee; 

At thy feet may they bow the obsequious knee ; 

On all sides may they hasten, with awe in their 
mien, 

To pay thee their homage, and own thee as queen ! 

O, shame to the wretch who can gaze on thy 
charms, 

And feel not his spirit awakened in arms; 

Whose soul, neath the all-kindling flash of thine 
eye, 

Bounds not forward resolved on to gain thee or die! 

May he languish forsaken, nor ever the while 

Meet one pitying glance, one encouraging smile; 

But die like the vilest, debarred from those lips, 

Whence Hariz his life and his happiness sips! 


Ge 


PURITY AMIDST TEMPTATIONS. 


As there are shells in yonder hoary deep 
Have caught a rose-tint from the orb of light, 
All delicately shadow’d o’er, despite 

The slimy things and terrible, that keep 

Dark dwellings there, and in corruption steep 
The hues they may not tarnish ; so, my bright 
And pure of soul—though all around is night, 

Thy thoughts, thy will, in beams of brightness 

sleep. 





Sin, ignorance, and squalor, have not stain’d 

The sacred shrine of peace within thy soul; 
Temptation’s barbed arrows, thickly rain’d 

On thy mail’d breast, have fall’n and left no sear, 
No speck behind; thy virtue, like a star, 

Comes spotless from the clouds athwart its beams 


that roll. 


ee 


THE POET’S PATH. 


Tue poet’s path of old, it passed 
By Grecian grove and hill; 
And through the wrecks of war and time 
We trace its splendour still; 
For there the ancient temples rose, 
As at the thrilling call 
Of that Egyptian wanderer’s lyre 
Arose the Theban wall. 


And since o’er many a distant shore 
That starry path hath shone, 

For gleaming through the Polar night, 
It cheered the frozen zone; 

The old Crusaders saw it shine 
Through realms of Eastern bloom, 

And the wanderers of the Western woods 
Amid their leafy gloom. 


But, like the ocean-doomed, who sought 
The happy isles of yore, 

The feet that seek that pleasant path 
May turn aside no more; 

For tuneful lips that once have quaffed 
The bright Castatian rill, 

Though never more they taste the wave, 
Will wander by it still. 





As he who traversed lands of old,* 
The glorious and unknown— 
Returned at last in age to be 
A stranger in his own; 
So hearts that early leave the dust, 
That upward path to share, 
Forgotten lose their hold of earth, 
And seem but strangers there. 


But oh! what glorious visions shine, 
What lovely scenes arise, 
Around that mystic path, to win 
From earth the pilgrim’s eyes! 
Though ever seen through thorny brakes, 
Or wastes of trackless sand, 
As Israel from the wilderness 
Beheld his promised land. 


Long, long, the early Muse hath left 
Her own, her Grecian isles ; 
And long the Runic harp is hushed 
Among the Northern wilds; 
And o’er the poet’s path a flood 
Of time and tears hath swept; 
But still ’tis all of Eden which 
Our fallen world hath kept. 


* Marco Paolo. 
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ENGLAND. 


Tne Woop-Encravers.—A meeting has been held, 
and a memorial agreed to, and extensively signed, 
by the wood-engravers of London, with a view to 
induce the Council of the School of Design at So- 
merset House to suspend the recent “ order’? by 
which the art of wood-engraving is taught in the 
Female School. Mr. Thompson presided on the 
occasion. If we are rightly informed, the memo- 
rial has been presented, and a courteous reply has 
been given, declining to make the required change. 
That the wood-engravers should be anxious to put 
a stop to a procedure that threatens much injury 
to them, is not to be wondered at, more especially 
now, when prices for good work are so wretchedly | 
diminished as to render the occupation of a clever | 
and skilful artist scarcely more profitable than that | 
of a bricklayer. We must reason, however, on this | 
subject. Unhappily in this country, just now, every | 
protession and every trade is overdone; yet it does | 
seem unreasonable that any class of persons should | 
object to other persons being educated so as to 
share with them even the very little labour that re- 
mains to be produced, It is notorious that scores 
of “ lads” are employed to produce cheap cuts for 
the two illustrated papers; and it is certain that 
ere long the “supply” of hands will so far exceed 
“the demand” that it would seem likely for eve- 
ry woodcut to be executed there will be half a 
dozen applicants—these illustrated newspapers not 
being destined to have a very prolonged existence, 
Still the evil is one that cannot be remedied by the 
course which the wood-engravers suggest. And we 
must bear in mind that engraving on wood is one | 
of the few employments that ladies may undertake | 
without losing “caste.” Unfortunately in this coun- | 
try their means of occupation are so few as to 
amount to “almost nothing” that is not menial. 
The governess is far worse paid than the cook ; 
the daily teacher has to walk miles and work for) 








QKLROST.S 


SCIENCE. 


embroidery and worsted work are valued at about 
ten shillings a week to the producer; and the poor 
plain or fancy worker, if she labours at home, and 
so “ keeps her respectability,” may earn ninepence 
per diem, to be doubled if she braves the licentious 
starers twice a day, alone and unprotected in the 
public streets. Considering all things, therefore, we 
cannot but rejoice that the Council have not yielded 
to this requisition of the wood-engravers, but de- 
termine that ladies who desire to Jearn the art shall 
be taught it. It is, indeed, important that they be 
taught it properly, so that employment may follow; 
and it has been a most unfortunate policy which in- 
duced the appointment of “ a teacher,” half ama- 
teur and half professional, who has a great deal to 
learn and very little to instruct. 


The council of the Royal Manchester Exhibition 
have awarded the Haywood gold medal to John 
Martin for his picture of the Curfew ‘Time in their 
present exhibition. 


The owner of Strensham Park, Worcestershire, 
on whose estate the author of ** Hudibras” was born, 
is about to erect a monument to his memory. It 
is nearly completed, and consists of a large white 
marble tablet, bearing an inscription in il!uminated 
letters, and bordered by Caen stone, carved in the 
Gothic style. Its size is eight feet by three. The 
following is the inscription :—* This tablet was 
erected to the memory of Samuel Butler, to trans- 
mit to future ages that near this spot was born a 
mind so celebrated. In Westminster Abbey, among 
the Poets of England, his fame is recorded. Here 
in his native village, in veneration of his talents 
and genius, this tribute to his memory has been 
erected by the possessor of the place of his birth— 
John Taylor Strensham.” Samuel Butler the son 
of a farmer of the same name, was born in the pa- 
rish of Strensham, on the 13th of February, 1612. 
He was buried in the church of St. Paul’s, Covent- 


hours daily for a sum of about two and sixpence;| Garden. 
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SCIENCE. 


The late Mr. Raimbach in his Memoirs, remarks! been lately established by the enlightened prefect 


on the decline of line-engraving and the triumph of 
mezzotinto— 

“Another and very important cause for the 
change that had come over the fortunes of the good 
old legitimate art of line-engraving should not pass 
unnoticed; namely, the enormous sums now for 
the first time exacted by the painters under the 
claim of copy-right; a claim, however founded, 
hitherto leit in abeyance at least, if not considered 
altogether abandoned. The printsellers, in yielding 
to these claims, sought to indemnify themselves by 
adopting a more expeditious and lower-priced mode 
of engraving (mezzotinto), and which, being also 
executed on steel, enabled them, by printing much 
larger numbers than copper-plates will produce, to 
obtain their usual regular profits.” 








Savoy Cuaret, Stranp.—This chapel, the only 
remnant of the once far-famed and renowned Savoy 
Palace, is undergoing various improvements and al. | 
terations. Amongst other restorations, the roof, | 
which is of very curious and beautiful design, has 
been entirely re-embellished and renovated in ex- 
act accordance with its original state. The eastern 
window, for many years past blocked up, has been 
re-opened, and will shortly be filled with glass. We | 
regret to add that the beautiful scroll altar-screen, | 
which was erected in the time of Henry VIL., from 
the designs of Sir Reginald Bray (the supposed ar- 
chitect of Henry VI1.th’s Chapel at Westminster, 
and of St. George’s at Windsor), is to be left in its | 
present imperfect and mutilated condition. This | 
screen, composed of delicate and open-worked tra- 
cery, has on one side of the eastern window been 
entirely removed to make way for a cumbrous and | 
ill-designed monument, and on the other has been | 
greatly mutilated to insert the kneeling effigy of | 
Lady Dalbeusie. Had this screen been restored 
this chapel would have been rendered one of the 
most entire and beautiful ancient places of worship | 
in London. 


FRANCE, 


Commissions for the preservation of all objects of | 
medieval antiquity ‘are rapidly extending through. | 
out France; and there is now hardly a department | 
in which one or more of such commissions or, 
societies—generally presided over by the prefect or | 
the bishop of the diocese—does not exist. The | 
most beneficial effects have already resulted from | 
their measures: the general re-action of public 
feeling in favour of the arts, the works, and the 
thoughts of the middle ages, has been rapidly pro 
pagated. One of the best signs of this spirit of 
renovation in Paris is, the restoration of the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, the works for which are going 
on satisfactorily. During the revolution of 1830 
the archbishop’s palace, which adjoined the cathe- 
dral to the south, was greatly damaged, and a year 
afterwards was sacked and rased to the ground. 
The city of Paris is now erecting a more splendid 
palace than the old one, on the northern side of the 
Isle de la Cité; and there is a project, recommend- 
ed to government by the Comite Historique des 
Arts et Monuments, for erecting a cloister, chapter. | 
house, sacristy, &c., on the southern side of the 
cathedral. 

A commission of the kind mentioned above has 





j 


'should be abandoned. 


of the department of the Aisne, where the fine old 
cathedral of Laon (13th century), the vast chateau 
of the Coucy family (14th century), the splendid 
church of Notre Dame de Liesse (15th century), 
and other remarkable monuments, require examina- 
tion and repair. The great monography of the 
cathedral of Chartres, which is publishing by the 
central comité at Paris, is going on in first-rate 
style. It is to take nine years in publication, A 
new palace is building by order of government for 
the Bishop of Mans. The main body of the build- 
ing is to be of the style prevalent in the times of 
Charles IX. and Henry IIL, while the chapel is to 
be in the pointed style, copied from part of the 
cathedral. ‘The Comité Historique des Arts et 
Monuments is compiling a work on the ornament- 
ing of churches and other ecclesiastical buildings. 
M. Bottée de 'Toulmon, one of the members of the 
committee, who has turned his attention more par- 
ticularly to medieval music, has recommended 
(and the committee has not only adopted the re- 
commendation, but has submitted it to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris,) that the present musical service 
used in Notre Dame, in four-part composition, 
This species of arrange- 
ment was an innovation of the time of Louis XIV.; 
and M. B. de Toulmon has suggested that the 


) ancient Roman plain-tune should be again adopted. 


He observes that the plain-tune should be accom- 
modated, as it now is in Germany, to that part of 
the congregation which may be supposed to have 
no peculiarly good voices, so that, in fact, all the 


| congregation might be able, as in ancient times, to 


join in the chant. 
GERMANY. 


The Cologne Gazette announces that the Empe- 
ror of Austria has sent in his name to the Associ. 
ation proposed, by the King of Bavaria, to be form- 
ed, among the members of the Germanic Confede. 
ration, for completing the Cathedral of that city, 
by an annual contribution. The Emperor, it is 
said, has engaged to furnish the yearly sum of 
40,000 florins (4,000/.) The King of Prussia has 
put at the disposal of the architects charged with 
the rebuilding of the Grand Opera, the sum of 
800,000 thalers (about 120,0001.); and desired that 
the new theatre may be completed with the utmost 
possible rapidity. 
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Discovery oF A “ Venus” sy Titran.—A letter 
from Dresden, of Sept. 21, says:—The recent dis- 
covery of the “ Venus,” by Titian, now excellently 
restored, excites the greatest interest. ‘The picture 
is an object of the greatest admiration with all 
amateurs. This magnificent work has been more 
than one hundred years concealed under a mass of 
unimportant paintings and different kinds of rub- 
bish. For the discovery of this treasure we have 
to thank the Director Mathai and the Academy 
Council. It is the most perfect picture that can 
be looked upon. Exquisite as are some of the 
paintings of * Venus” we already possess, they are 
all far behind this master-piece, particularly in the 
handling of the flesh and the background. 


Corernicus.—It is proposed to erect at Thorn a 
monument to Copernicus, by subscription. A mem. 
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ber of the Academy of Arts, of Berlin, supplies the 
model of the statue, which represents Copernicus 
holding in one hand an astrolabe, and with the 
other pointing to the heavens. It seems that for- 
eign states have been solicited to subscribe to the 
work, but the University of Glasgow is the only 
foreign body that has contributed; and the small- 
ness of this gift is complained of. It is well that 
a statue should be raised to the memory of so great 
aman; and it is well if Prussia, employing her 
own artists, could not afford to commemorate her 
own great men, that foreign states should contri- 
bute to do honour to the memory of sucia a charac- 
ter; but before the expression of disappointment on 
this score, it should be remembered that it is an 
unusual proceeding to subscribe to foreign monu- 
ments. 


Monument To BeetHooven.—The model of this 
musical giant’s statue has just been completed at 
Borin, by Professor Hahnel, of Dresden, and is 


said to be a magnificent specimen of art. A grand | 


festival will take place next year, on the occasion 
of the monument being erected, preparations for 
which have already been commenced. 

ITALY. 

Frorence.—The Chevalier Caesar Mussini, pro- 
fessor of historical painting in the Florentine Aca- 
demy, has just completed two compositions. ‘The 
method of painting is of recent discovery, and is 
said to excel all oil-painting in brilliancy and dura- 
bility, as also in its perfect resistance to every 
degree of heat and cold. It can be washed without 
injury to the colours. Encaustic painting, also, is 
interior to this new process in richness and dura- 
bility, and in comparison with it the perishable 
fresco is dull and tame. ‘The discoverer, Professor 
Mussini, makes a secret of his peculiar process, 
which seems to consist particularly in the method 
of mixing and applying the colours: it is, however, 
equally available on canvas as in mural painting. 


Lord Holland, the English minister at the court | 


of Tuscany, has repeatedly visited the studio of the 
artist, and, after close investigation, became so in- 
terested in the discovery as to communicate it im- 
mediately to the Royal Commission of the Fine 
Arts. A negotiation has been opened with him for 


the purchase of his secret, but nothing is known of | 


the result. Letters from Florence speak favourably 
of this discovery. 


Rome.—Several large sculptures have lately been | 


sent hence to Munich. Besides the works of pro- 
fessor Martin Wagner, there was the model of the 
colossal statue of the King of the 'T'wo Sicilies, and 
the statue of Bolivar, both modelled by Tenerani, 
and which are now to be cast in bronze by Stigl- 
mayer, in Munich. 





A letter from Lucea, dated September 16th, 
says—‘* The meeting of the fifth Italian Scientific 
Congress opened yesterday. ‘The number of per- 
sons present is not so great as in preceding years. 
After a speech from the Marquis Mazzarosa, Gene- 
ral President of the Congress, the different Sections 
proceeded to appoint their Presidents. 
Agriculture, Count Freschi di Sau Vito was elect- 
ed; in Medicine, Chevalier Speranza; in Zoology, 
Prince de Canino (Charles Bonaparte ;) in Geolo- 
gy, Marquis Pareto of Genoa; in Natural Philoso- 
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phy, Chevalier Georgini, of Florence; and in Bo- 
tany, Dr. Biasoletto, of Trieste. We may mention 
also, that the twenty first annual meeting of Ger- 
man Naturalists and Medical Men cominenced at 
Gratz on the 19th, the Archduke John in the chair. 
His Royal Highness delivered an address, in which 
he alluded to the greater intimacy that had been 
created amongst the German States by these sci- 
entific meetings, and to the advance that science 
was making under their labours. He recommended 
the members particularly to direct their attention 
to practical matters, and said that the conduct of 
the scientific societies of England afforded them a 
good example of how much might be effected by 
Science when properly directed. 

The French Government has just ordered M. 
Napoleon Garella, a young engineer of the Mining 
Department, and M. Courtines, an able member of 
that of the Pont et Chaussées, to proceed to the 
Isthmus of Panama, and seek for the best direction 
to be given to a canal of communication between 


| the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


The ill-success of the inventor of the flying ma- 
chine in England has not discouraged similar at- 
tempts elsewhere. A letter from Nuremberg, in 
the Journal de Francfort, informs us that M. Lein- 
berger, of that place, has recently been exhibiting a 
model of a flying steam machine, or balloon, which 
has excited so much interest, that he is now con- 
structing one twelve feet long, and four feet in 
diameter, with which he hopes to be able to perform 
experiments which will prove the practicability of 
the invention. 

A letter from Frankfort states that M. Wagner, 
who for many months past has been making experi- 
ments in electro-magnetism, has succeeded in moy- 
ing with this agent the extraordinary weight of 
seventy quintals (about three-quarters of a ton). 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
M. Moreau de Jounés presented some new statisti- 
cal researches as to the population of Europe. Ac- 
cording to his calculation, the entire population 
amounted in 1788 to one hundred and forty-four 
millions, and in 1838 to two hundred and fiity-three 
millions, which shows an increase of about seventy- 
five per cent. in a period of fifty years, The coun- 
tries in which this augmentation has been the most 
rapid are, we believe, Great Britain and Ireland 
(particularly the latter), and Prussia and Austria. 
The increase of the population in France is by no 
means in the same ratio. According to a recent 
account, it does not double itself in less than one 
hundred and thirty years. 


Insanity IN France.—From a work published 
by order of the government, relative to the charita- 
ble institutions of the country, we take the following 
particulars respecting madhouses :—* In 1841, out 
of 12,806 patients, 2533 were of liberal professions, 
3101 belonged to the class of mechanics, 3976 to 
that of labourers and servants, and 3216 were of 
callings not ascertained. In the last named year, 
soldiers are down for 412, and artists for 96. If 
the causes of the evil be looked for, it will be found 
that out of 10,111 patients, 6964 may attribute their 
misfortunes to physical causes, and 3147 to moral 
ones. Old age is down for 541, excess of work 176, 
want 329, debauchery 441, and drunkenness 792 ; 
on the other side, ambition is down for 314, pride 
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291, affliction 1166, and love and jealousy 767. Out 
of this number of 10,111 patients, there are 2934 
idiots, and 1137 epileptic patients. Out of twenty- 
one patients from the Pyrenees Orientales, eleven 
became so from political causes; whereas in the 
Seine, cut of 633 the same motive caused only three 
to be shut up. Love and jealousy would appear to 
have troubled most brains in the Bouches du Rhone ; 
out of 651 patients, fifty-nine were indebted to this 
cause for their confinement. ‘The whole number of 
patients in 1835, when compared with the popula- 
tion, is forty three for ten thousand inhabitants ; in 
1841, fifty eight.” 

A statistical account of the state of the book- 
trade in Italy during the last year has just been 
published in Milan. The number of works pub- 
lished was 3005, only six more than in the pre- 
vious year. Of these 3005 works, which form 
5807 volumes, 668 were published in Lombardy, | 
1101 in the Venetian provinces, 508 in Piedmont | 
and Sardinia, 235 in Tuscany, 216 in the Roman | 
States, 174 in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 73 
in the Duchy of Parma, 19 inthe Duchy of Mode. 
na, and 1! in that of Lucca. The major part of 
these works were translations, but it is expected 
that now that literary property is protected by the 
treaty concluded between Austria and all the Ital- 
ian States, except the Two Sicilies, the original 
works will increase, particularly if, as there is rea- 
son to hope, the Neapolitan government should 
accede to the said treaty. 


We learn from Berlin that a railroad from that 
city to Hamburg has been fully decided upon, and | 
that the engineer-in-chief, M. Neuhans, is, in addi- 
tion to his salary, to receive a present of 20,000 
dollars if the work be completed within three years. 

M. de Massas has observed the formation of a 
second daguerrean image under the first at a nota- 
ble depth from the surface of the silver plate. In 
passing the image to the chloride of gold, and per- 
haps in consequence of a little too much heat, the 
first image, clear and well defined, was exfoliated. 








The follicle of silver had a measurable thickness, 
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of the second image recalled to M. de Massas a 
known phenomenon of colours. If a piece of pol- 
ished iron be placed in a box full of lamp-black, 
heated to redness for about ten or fifteen minutes, 
and left to cool slowly, it presents on its surface 
beautiful colours, identical perhaps with those of 
the annealing-oven. If the iron be left a little 
longer exposed to heat, the colours become effaced. 
Yet, by giving it when cold a slight blow witha 
hammer, follicles are detached, and new colours, 
analagous to the first, are discovered on the surface 
laid bare. M. de Massas directs attention to the 
following points of analogy between daguerrean 
images and those colours of the annealing-oven : 
st, The images, like the colours, have their place 
on polished metal, the layer of which may be too 
thin to be detached. 2d, These images, also the 
colours, appear to be effaced by a prolonged expo- 
sure,—the first to the solar rays, the second to heat. 
In such case, the layer of metal which bears the 
images or the colours acquires an appreciable thick- 
ness, and may be detached in the form of a follicle 
of silver, or of a plate of oxide of iron. 3d, When 
these images or colours have disappeared because 
of such exposure, there are formed under the folli- 
cle of silver and the crust of oxide of iron new 
daguerrean images and new colours. 


The drawings, copies of inscriptions, and frag- 
ments of sculpture, discovered by M. Botta, in 
exploring the site of the ancient Nineveh, as 
mentioned in his interesting letters, have been 
submitted to the Academy of Inscriptions, and 
the members have transmitted a formal report to 


'the Minister of the Interior, recommending him 


to give national aid to the prosecution of these 
explorations. The Minister has accordingly in- 
structed M. Eugene Fiandin, who, as our readers 
know, was employed on a similar mission some 
time since in Persia, to proceed to Mosul and 
assist M. Botta in his further researches. From 
the united labours of these two intelligent French- 
men, we may look for some further illustrations of 
the ancient architecture of the Assyrians, and of 


and the second image was formed beneath it, on | the sculptures which adorned the palaces of their 
the surfuce of the plate laid bare. This formation | kings, 
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Tue European obituary of the last few months 
contains some names of mark, which deserve a 
passing notice, and may be assembled in a para- 
graph. In France the Arts have lost two sculptors 


of eminence, M. Cortor, Professor in the Academy 


fo Fine Arts, and M. Gerarp, whose name is at- | 


tached to so many of the great monuments of the 
capital :—on Saturday last M. Duret was elected 
in the room of M. Cortot. The Academy of Sci- 
ences has lost M.Corrtouis, and the Press one of its 
honoured members, M. Bert, formerly editor-in- 
chief of the Commerce ; while mathematical science 
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has been deprived of one of her brightest orna- 
ments, Syiv. I’. Lacroix. Italy has lost her fa- 
mous engineer, Mivant, at the age of seventy-five, 
and the still more famous Iprotito RosELuint. 
Rosellini, with his brother Gaetano, were members 
of the expedition sent to Egypt in 1829, by the 
French and Tuscan governments: Ippolito is best 
known in England as author of “I Monumenti 
dell’? Egitto,” which is unfortunately incomplete.— 
Medical science has suffered in Denmark by the 
death, at sixty-one, of Dr. Jacogssen, first physician 
to the King, and member of many learned bodies ; 
amongst which, he filled, in the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, the chair vacated by the death of 
our countryman, Sir Everard Home. Dr. Jacob- 
sen was of a Hebrew family, and the number and 
value of his published works on Anatomy had car- 
ried him into two chairs, one at the University and 
the other at the Academy of Surgery at Copenha- 
gen, in spite of the usage of ancient standing in 
Denmark, which excludes from the office of public 
teaching all persons not professing the dominant 
religion of the country.—In Sweden the drama has 
suffered by the death, at the age of seventy-one, of 
the great comic actor, M. Lars Hsortsere. He 
was the first translator of Moliére’s works into the 
Swedish tongue, and naturalized the masterpieces 
of the great dramatist on the stage which he adorn- 
ed, playing the leading characters himself. He had 
retired from dramatic life ten years ago, but gave 
every year, on the stage of Stockholm, one or two 
representitions for the benefit of the charitable 
establishments in that place. 


Uttimus Romanonum.—Gasriet Prorta, the only 
surviving disciple of the Scarlatti and Durante 
schools, has just died at Vienna, aged eighty-nine. 
He was the author of many compositions in the 
church style, celebrated for their taste and learn- 
ing, and early in life had also written dramatic mu. 
sic. His opera of “ Enzio,” which was first pro- 
duced in 1784, obtained the highest success through- 
out Italy. He was, moreover, the intimate of Cima- 
rosa and Zingarelli, ** men renowned in their days” 
—and still! 


Mr. George Mappox.—The papers announce the 
death of Mr. George Maddox, in his eighty-third 
year. Mr. Maddox was more extensively known 
among architects than the public. He was proba- 
bly the oldest living member of his profession, and 
may be considered, says a correspondent, as “ the 
father of the present generation, having been the 
instructor of Professor Cockerell, Mr. D. Burton, 
Professor Hosking, and many other eminent men. 
Indeed, the last thirty years or more of his life 
were devoted chiefly to teaching, and he thereby 
exerted, although not directly, a considerable in- 
fluence on architectural taste, more especially as 
his was not a mere routine system of instruction. 
Though it is now upwards of sixty years since he 
commenced his career, hardly can he be said to 
have belonged to the old school, since he rather 
held it in contempt, as he likewise did all the 
superficial jargon of its criticism. Apt to speak 
anything but respectfully of Vitruvius and Palla. 
dio, and all “ pattern-makers” of the Orders, his 
opinions must, at one time, have been deemed not 





a little heretical; but he lived long enough to find 


them gaining ground, and that architecture was 
studied in a better and more intelligent spirit, than 
it had been in his earlier days. He was a member 
of the Suffolk-street Society of British Artists from 
its formation, and a constant contributor to its ex- 
hibitions, chiefly of classical architectural compo- 
sitions, with fragments of sculpture and ornaments 
in the antique taste, but frequently displaying many 
happy as well as original ideas. They were, how- 
ever, caviare to the million of exhibition visiters, 
and indeed required to be carefully examined in 
order to have their merits appreciated. Some years 
ago he undertook a series of etchings, consisting 
of capitals, entablatures, and a variety of architec- 
tural ornaments, picturesquely grouped together, 
therefore of a very different character from the 
usual * books of ornaments ;’ but increasing infirmi- 
ties, accompanied with severe attacks of indispo- 
sition, prevented his accomplishing what would 
have obtained for him a high name in Art, not only 
at home, but wherever those productions found their 
way.” 


Georer Wititiam Woop, Esa. M. P., F. L.S.— 
This gentleman, so well known in literary and 
scientific circles for his attachment to the interests 
of both literature and science, died instantaneously 
whilst in conversation with several members of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, in 
their place of meeting. He was the son of the 
Rev. W. Wood, a dissenting minister, and born at 
Leeds 1781. ‘The late and heavy business of par- 
liament during last session seems to have worn out 
his constitution. In the divisions there were usual- 
ly four of the name of Wood on the Whig, and two 
on the Conservative side; but death has, in the 
course of a fortnight, reduced them to equal num- 
bers—two and two. Mr. Wood took a leading part 
as president of the statistical section of the British 
Association at Manchester last year; and was a 
man of great general intelligence, and gentle and 
pleasing manners. 


Bisnor Rosatr.—On the 25th ult. at Rome, Jo- 
seph Rosati, Bishop of Saint Louis, in North Ame- 
rica. He was the founder of the first establishment 
of Lazarists in the new world, and passed twenty- 
five years in his apostolical ministry, although he 
was only 53 years of age. He was a native of Sora, 
in the kingdom of Naples. 


W. H. Pyxz.—Of W. H. Pyne whose demise has 
been already announced, the Art-Union for Octo- 
ber, contains the following additional particulars: 

Though most of his old familiar friends and con- 
temporaries in Art had quitted the stage before 
him, there are still many to whom the name of 
Pyne is associated with pleasant memories, min- 
gled with feelings of affecticnate and sincere re- 
gard. Allthe more, therefore, do we regret that 
we cannot now attempt any narrative as to facts, 
but must offer the present sketch rather as a char- 
acteristical than a biographical one. 

Without claiming for him talent of superior kind 
as &n artist, we consider him to have been, in many 
respects, the beau ideal of the artistic character— 
disinterestedly devoted to Art for its own sake— 
even to enthusiasm, yet, unfortunately for himself, 
not gifted with the enthusiasm of application. A 
sort of constitutional easiness and happy tempera- 
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ment of mind rendered him more indifferent to 
worldiy success, even in his profession, than was 
consistent with prudence. Otherwise he might, no 
doubt, have distinguished himself as one of the first 
water-colour painters of his day, especially in fa- 
miliar rural landscape scenery and topographical 
views with old buildings, which he either sketched, 
or composed with great facility, and with admira- 
ble feeling. As it was, he may be reckoned among 
the first founders of our present English water- 
colour school, having in some instances invented, 
in others improved upon, those processes which 
have advanced that mode of painting, from mere 
water-colour staining or tinting to one which can 
compete with oil, for depth of colour and power of 
effect. Had he but steadily pursued that career, he 
would have earned both profit and distinction for 
himself, and might further have materially bene- 
fited the art itself: 

One great advantage which he possessed over 
most of his contemporaries who treated similar 
subjects, was the ability with which he could put in 
figures and animals into his landscapes, so as to 
render them not mere accessories, but of positive 
interest. 
he afterwards published a collection, under the title 
of “* Microcosm.” ‘The *“ Royal Residences,” an- 
other work, or rather speculation of his—for he 
himself undertook only the literary part—employ- 
ing C, Wild and other architectural draftsmen to 
make the drawings—was, though executed in a 
superior manner, as a speculation most unfortunate, 
for the expenses attending it so far exceeded his 
means, that he was obliged to dispose of the pro- 
perty at a very great sacrifice, before any profits 
could be realised by the sale. ‘This affair involved 
him in difficulties which he never afterwards sur- 
mounted. 

That work was completed in 1819, in three vo- 
lumes, imperial 4to., with a series of highly-finished 
coloured interiors, which stamp it as a splendid 
pracht-werk ; but interesting as it is in itself, the 
literary portion was not very well adapted to such 
character, since it would have shown itself far 
more to advantage had it appeared in a humbler 
form, as a book of pleasant reading for general pe- 
rusal. As a writer, therefore, he obtained more 
repute, not to say popularity, by his “* Wine and 
Walnuts,” which first appeared shortly afterwards 


as a series of papers in the Literary Gazette, that | 


were so favourably received, that when completed 
they were republished in a separate form,—two 
small volumes fraught with interesting anecdote 
and gossiping relative to English Art and artists 
in the last century. He next endeavoured to estab- 
lish a journal of Art, under the title of the “ Somer- 
set-House Gazette ;” but, after carrying it on for 
some time, was obliged to discontinue it, very much 
to his own regret, and also that of those who had 
supported it. Neither did his “ Twenty-ninth of 
May, a tale of the Restoration,” add to the literary 
reputation he had earned by his “* Wine and Wal- 
nuts:’’ in that production he had evidently stepped 
out of his element, nor did he venture upon a secamd 
attempt of the kind. In fact, from that time he 
ceased to appear ostensibly before the public as an 
author, employing his pen only in the service of 
periodicals, or in such casual literary occupation 
as might be offered him. 


OF similar groups and studies of figures | 
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| So long as the “ Library of the Fine Arts” con- 
| tinued in existence, he was a pretty constant con- 
tributor to that publication ; also to Arnold’s “ Ma- 
gazine of the Fine Arts.” The very latest produc- 
tion of his pen was the series of papers in “ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,” entitled “ The Greater and Lesser 
| Stars of Old Pall Mall,” a subject most congenial 
to him, and for which his stores of anecdote gossip 

well qualified him. In fact, gossip was at once 
| his forte and his foible. He was not so remarkable 
| for conversational as for narrative power; no one 
could tell a story better or more graphically ; and 
anecdote would beget anecdote, and story story, 
from him during an entire evening, to the immense 
| gratification of his auditors, but to the suspension 
of other conversation. He has been known to go 
out to a breakfast party, and by entertaining to de- 
tain all the company till one o’clock the following 
morning. But this talent was dearly paid for, by 
his indulging it too far, to the sacrifice of time and 
the interruption of study that might have been 
more profitable. Another foible in him was want 
of steadiness in his pursuits: he was always pro- 
jecting some scheme or other—some of them very 
chimerical ones, as to whose success he was for the 
‘time most sanguine, until a fresher one started up 
| out of his prolific imagination. 

Poor Pyne! he was a truly amiable and worthy 
creature ; and it is painful to think that such a 
man should not have been able to secure a mode- 
rate provision for his old age, but was left to close 
his life in obscurity, and all but actual destitution. 
He died on the very day which he had chosen for 
the title of his work, as abovementioned, viz. the 
| 29th of May, in his 74th year. 





Mr. Jonn Weirrert.—This renowned wielder 
of the baton, who has for so many years past pre- 
sided over the orchestra at the Court balls, Al- 
mack’s, and the assemblies of the nobility, expired 
in September last at Hampton. His death was oc- 
casioned by the injuries which he received on the 
previous Thursday, when he was thrown from his 
gig, and fell with great violence in the road, near 
Bushy. An inquest has been held on the body, 
and a verdict of “ Accidental Death” returned. 


Friepraicu Kinp.—Friedrich Kind, a novel wri- 
ter and dramatist of considerable reputation in Ger- 
many, and the author of the libretto of Weber’s 
“ Freischutz,” died at Dresden, on the evening of 
the 25th of June. It is mentioned as somewhat 
curious, that the “ Freischutz’”? was performed at 
the Dresden theatre, on the night when its author 
breathed his last. In the year 1817, Kind founded 
the “ Abendzetung,” conjointly with Theodore Hell. 
He was born at Leipsic, on the 4th of March, 1786. 


Barsant.—Barsani, whose writings once made 
a considerable sensation in Italy, died in June last, 
at his retreat on the banks of the Lago di Garda. 
He rendered himself famous by his furious attacks 
upon Napoleon. At Malta, he published, under the 
protection of England, a periodical, entitled “ The 
Carthagenian,” which oftener than once disturbed 
the repose of the French emperor. At that time 
Barsani was on a footing of close friendship and 
daily intimacy with the Duke of Orleans, now 
| King of the French. Of that intimacy his writings 
betray obvious traces. 











